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MISSOURI. 


PERHAPS no one State in the Union has occupied a more sig- 
nificant position or wielded a more powerful influence during 
the present rebellion than has Missouri. Situated geographic- 
ally in the very centre,—the keystone, so to speak, of the arch,— 
it was of vital importance that she should be held fast in her po- 
sition. Then, too, her vast domain, so diversified in its character, 
boundless in its resources, presensing at once a sure reward to 
the agriculturist, the miner, and the manufacturer, rendered her 
a prize to be eagerly sought for by the Southern traitors and as 
earnestly defended by the Government and its supporters. Her 
population was perhaps more heterogeneous than that of any 
other State, and of that earnest, self-reliant kind which has opened 
out the broad plains of the West and reclaimed its forests to 
civilization. Thetheatre of the first struggle of the slave power 
to gain the ascendency in this country, and situated on the di- 
viding line between slavery and freedom, it was but natural that, in 
a contest between the pro-slavery propagandists and the Govern- 
ment devoted to freedom, Missouri should bear a most important 
part, and have more than her full share of the suffering and 
sorrow that such calamities bring. 

The early struggle on the question of slavery, consequent upon 
her admission into the Union, had, of course, left her in an un- 
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settled state on that subject, and the fire still burned, sometimes 
brightly and fiercely, and again waning low and almost slumber- 
ing; but the friends of freedom were gradually increasing, while 
those of slavery, if they did not decrease, were at least at a stand- 
still: so that at the Presidential election in 1860 the Republicans 
were able to poll a very respectable vote. The anxiety of those 
interested in slavery was thus increased to such a pitch that 
they were ready to identify themselves with any cause, however 
wicked, which promised to save their crumbling institution; and 
they early allied themselves with Jefferson Davis and his fol- 
lowers. Unfortunately for the noble State and the brave men 
who stood firm in their loyalty to the national Government, the 
State Government was in the hands of traitors. A traitor Gov- 
ernor was in power, and when the Southern States began to fall 
off, one by one, he immediately secured the calling of a conven- 
tion for the purpose of hurling the State into the vortex of seces- 
sion. An election was held throughout the State for delegates 
to this convention, and the people, true to their country, sent a 
majority of unconditional Union men to represent them. It may 
be safely asserted that no more respectable deliberative body 
was ever assembled than the Convention of the State of Missouri 
which met at Jefferson City in 1861, and adjourned to St. Louis, 
where it held its sittings, which resulted in a firm announcement 
of their determination, fixed and unalterable, to stand by the 
Union. 

This same convention met subsequently and deposed the Gov- 
ernor, Claib. Jackson, dissolved the traitorous Legislature and 
annulled several of its iniquitous acts, and established a provi- 
sional State Government, at whose head they placed Hamilton R. 
Gamble as Chief Executive of the State. And again in July 
of 1863 the same convention met, and passed an act of emancipa- 
tion of slaves, which, if it was not altogether satisfactory to all 
parties and came not up to the entire wishes of the friends of 
freedom, was at once creditable to their heads and hearts. 

Preparatory to the ordinance of secession, which he confidently 
expected the convention to pass, Governor Jackson got the Legis- 
lature to pass a military bill for the organization of the State 
militia, and immediately set about raising a force with which he 
hoped to set the national Government at defiance. Allured by 
the fallacy of State neutrality, which he promised to maintain, 
many who were loyally disposed were induced to enter this 
organization, and were thus irretrievably hitched to the car of 
treason. The political organization known as the “‘ Minute-Men,” 
and representing the Breckinridge party in St. Louis and else- 
where, had been secretly armed and organized into companies; en- 
campments for the ostensible purpose of instruction, but really 
as rendezvous and depots for the accumulation of munitions and 
supplies, were ordered and established. Meanwhile, the Union 
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men were not passive: they were early aware of the imminent 
danger which threatened them, and, under the leadership of such 
men as Lyon, Blair, Schofield, Harding, and others, began secret 
organizations to counteract the evil influence of the traitors in 
the State. After the fall of Sumter, when the President called 
for seventy-five thousand volunteers, there were already organ- 
ized in St. Louis, and at other points in the State of Missouri, 
over ten thousand Union men. These organizations were imme- 
diately mustered into the United States service for three months. 
It should be here stated that the Governor, in response to the 
President’s call for troops, had refused to furnish any for Mis- 
souri, in a most insulting manner. 

The St. Louis Arsenal at this time contained some seventy-five 
thousand stands of small arms, a few pieces of artillery, and quan- 
tities of ammunition. It was commanded by Captain Lyon, and 
garrisoned by one company of regulars, increased afterwards by 
the volunteers organized by Lyon. The enemy had established 
their camp, called Camp Jackson, just west of the city, ina 
beautiful grove; and here they were busy organizing troops and 
accumulating supplies, some of which were brought from Baton 
Rouge Arsenal, which had then been robbed, the guns being 
distributed throughout the West. It was contemplated at an 
early day to attempt to take the St. Louis Arsenal; but Lyon, 
with a far-seeing sagacity, forestalled them by marching upon 
their camp and taking the force there, some seventeen hundred, 
prisoners, together with all their arms, &. &c. 

This was the first blow struck at the Great Rebellion. Here- 
tofore it had always been aggressive. It was fitting that the first 
check should be given it in Missouri. Camp Jackson was taken 
on the 10th day of May, 1861. 

Governor Jackson, now alarmed about his power and position, his 
plans having been foiled so completely, pretended a great desire 
to avoid further trouble, and sought an interview with the military 
authorities. General Lyon had had the command taken from 
him, and it was intrusted to General Harney, who concluded a 
sort of truce with the State authorities, and they returned to the 
capital only to resume their machinations against the Govern- 
ment. Subsequently the command was again conferred upon 
Lyon, who, fully alive to the necessities of the occasion, started 
for Jefferson City with a small force, to secure, if possible, the 
State Government; but the birds had flown. He followed to 
Booneville, where Jackson and Sterling Price, former President 
of the loyal convention, had collected a force of new militia. 
After a short but sharp conflict, Lyon routed them, and then 
quickly pursued them into the southwestern part of the State. 
Here he was compelled to stop, for lack of necessary supplies. 
Alas! the Government was not sensible of the immense issues at 
stake here, or was too much engrossed with the troubles nearer 
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Washington to give attention to so distant an interest. The war 
in the West might have been ended here. Weeks were consumed 
awaiting the required supplies and reinforcements, which never 
came; the enemy recovered strength, and, with large additions 
to his force, turned upon Lyon. The result is known. He and 
his brave men fought as heroes fight, and he laid down his life 
there, in bitterness and disappointment at the want of a success 
he might have achieved had he been properly supplied and re- 
inforced. 

General Frémont had in the mean while been assigned to com- 
mand the whole West, and on his arrival at St. Louis began 
preparations for a grand campaign on a most extensive scale. 
Price, immediately following the fall of Lyon and the unfortu- 
nate relinquishment of Southwest Missouri consequent thereupon, 
penetrated the State as far as Lexington, on the Missouri River, 
and captured the garrison at that place, under Colonel Mulligan, 
together with the stores and munitions. The defence of Lexing- 
ton was remarkable for the obstinacy and bravery of the gallant 
men who held it,—only some fifteen hundred men holding about 
fifteen thousand of the enemy at bay for three days, and repuls- 
ing several vigorous assaults. They finally yielded to superior 
numbers. 

Price immediately retreated leisurely towards Arkansas, pur- 
sued by Frémont as far as Springfield, Mo., where that general 
was deprived of his command, which for a short time devolved 
upon Major-General D. Hunter, who moved the army back toward 
St. Louis. 

It was during General Frémont’s administration that a most 
unfortunate division sprung up in the Union party, then largely 
in the ascendant. This division has increased to the present 
time, and has only been fruitful of disaster. 

Major-General Halleck was sent to command in the West in 
November, 1861. His department included part of Kentucky 
and Tennessee, Illinois, Missouri, and the Western Territories, 
and was styled the Department of the Mississippi. He set him- 
self vigorously and energetically to work to reorganize the whole 
Department, and, after a series of brilliant successes, restored 
comparative quiet to the mind of the country, then greatly 
distracted by repeated reverses. But a new era had opened upon 
Missouri. So many of the regular troops had been removed 
from that State for operations in Mississippi and Arkansas, that 
a few daring rebel leaders, emboldened by the absence of the 
troops, began to organize and concentrate guerrilla bands for the 
purpose of preying upon the unarmed citizens. 

General Schofield had been assigned to command the district of 
Missouri, and with especial reference to the organization of a 
militia force which the President had authorized the Governor 
to raise for the defence of Missouri. Foreseeing the impend- 
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ing danger to be apprehended from the guerrilla bands, he ordered 
the enrolment of the whole arms-bearing population,—the loyal 
men to be organized and armed for service, and the disloyal to be 
merely enrolled that they might be known. This had the effect 
to drive all of the truly brave disloyalists into the rebel ranks, 
and threatened for a time to prove very disastrous; but time 
manifested the wisdom of the policy, and relieved the minds of 
its opponents of all misapprehension. Few, except those directly 
acquainted with Missouri and its affairs, are aware of the import- 
ant service rendered to the Union cause by what is there known 
as the “ Enrolled Missouri Militia.”” Called upon in every emer- 
gency, they responded nobly and with heroic alacrity, and bore 
the brunt of many a hard-contested field. The limits of this 
paper do not admit of a detailed account of their achievements. 

After the capture of Corinth, Mississippi, General Halleck was 
ordered to Washington as General-in-Chief, and the State of 
Missouri remained under the sole guardianship of General Scho- 
field. The guerrillas were pretty well exterminated during the 
summer of 1862, and comparative quiet prevailed in that dis- 
tracted community. But the enemy in the trans-Mississippi 
district were determined to make at least one desperate effort 
to recover the long-coveted prize. They were so accustomed to 
the Army in Eastern Arkansas operating a defensive policy 
alone, that they determined upon aggressive movements from 
Northwestern Arkansas. Hindman was rapidly concentrating a 
large force there, and his advance had even penetrated the south- 
western portion of Missouri. General Schofield, to oppose this 
movement, organized a small force at Springfield, Missouri. The 
Kansas Army, under General Blunt, was placed under his com- 
mand also, and he took the field in person. Almost about the 
same time, a new department was created, composed of Missouri, 
Kansas, Arkansas, the Indian Territory, and the Western Terri- 
tories, Colorado and Nebraska, and Major-General Curtis assigned 
to command. 

The campaign in the Southwest resulted in driving the enemy 
beyond the Boston Mountains, and General Schofield was ordered 
to fall back. General Blunt was left with a division of troops 
to protect the southwestern border, and the other two divisions 
were ordered to the eastward. General Schofield’s health fail- 
ing him, he relinquished his command temporarily. 

The enemy, tempted by the exposed position of General Blunt, 
moved to attack him before he could be succored; but General 
Herron, then commanding the other portion of the Army of the 
Frontier, moved by forced marches to his assistance, and in the 
battle at Prairie Grove the enemy were compelled to abandon 
the field with severe loss. 

No important changes occurred during that year, nor until the 
succeeding spring. The enemy attempted several raids of some 
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importance, but were frustrated in all. Our troops at Helena 
were suffered to remain in repose, and, until the Arkansas River 
was secured as a base, no permanent peace could be had for Mis- 
souri. 

In May, 1863, General Curtis was relieved from command of 
the department, and General Schofield assigned in his place. 

He greatly assisted General Grant in the capture of Vicksburg 
by sending him largereinforcements. On the fall of that strong- 
hold, the troops were returned, with special reference to the 
capture of Little Rock and securing the Arkansas River as a 
base of operations, thus removing the seat of actual hostilities 
far beyond the confines of Missouri. Little Rock fell on the 
10th of September, and a day of promise broke for Missouri; 
but the rebels, loath to abandon their long-cherished object, deter- 
mined a raid for the mere purpose of plunder. They could have 
no other hope. Quantrell, the noted guerrilla leader and outlaw, 
had a short time before committed his horrid deed of iniquity 
by sacking Lawrence, in Kansas, and murdering the unarmed 
citizens. He joined Shelby, from Marmaduke’s division of Price’s 
army; and they succeeded in reaching the town of Booneville 
on the Missouri River, before our troops could intercept them. 
But at that place they were overtaken and followed to Marshall, 
where they made a stand and were routed, with the loss of all their 
artillery, and several killed and wounded. Thence they fled as 
best they could, rapidly pursued by our troops, who frequently 
came up with them and always were successful in routing them. 
The principal guerrilla leaders of Missouri joined these forces 
and left the State with them, thus ridding it of their detestable 
presence; and to-day Missouri enjoys a season of peace, security, 
me prosperity unknown to her since the beginning of the rebel- 

ion. 

It was not the purpose of this paper to touch upon any of the 
political complications which have vexed and embarrassed the 
solution of this great problem in Missouri. We have purposely 
omitted to mention them; and yet perhaps they have had quite as 
much to do with the destiny of this great State, and would prove 
of equal interest to many of our readers, as the military opera- 
tions which we have endeavored to follow up. 

A population so heterogeneous as that of Missouri must neces- 
sarily have been greatly divided on all subjects, and with these 
divisions there has been a degree of bitterness, and perhaps mis- 
taken zeal, that has been peculiar to this State alone. 

We draw the veil over these things, pointing to her desolated 
fields, her ravished homes, and depopulated cities and towns, as 
evidences of the sad effects of civil strife; and, on the other hand, 
we would call to mind the heroism displayed by her brave soldiers, 
not only on the blood-stained and memorable battle-fields which 
make her soil illustrious, but on every ground where they have 
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fought for the reclamation of the Great West and its mighty 
artery, as evidence of the unswerving loyalty and integrity of 
purpose of her people. 

Henceforward her position, as a free State of the Union, is 
unalterably fixed, and her fertile fields and inexhaustible mineral 
deposits invite the farmer and the mechanic of every description. 


THE MILITARY ORGANIZATION OF THE REPUBLIC OF 
SWITZERLAND. 


For nearly three years past the United States have been in- 
volved in a mighty war, caused by the rebellion of the Southern 
States, waged by them for the purpose of breaking up our once 
glorious Union, and establishing upon the ruins of this grand 
edifice of national liberty, two or more separate republics, or 
monarchies it may be, with institutions entirely repugnant, not 
to the great Northern people of this Union alone, but likewise 
to all European nations, who for many years have been looking 
forward to this continent, where liberty had so firmly established 
itself, and from which benignant rays of its light were expected 
to spread over all the nations of the earth. 

After many successes and many reverses of our brave armies 
in this gigantic struggle, we may congratulate ourselves that our 
righteous cause is prospering, that the enemy is driven back 
step by step towards the centre of their dominion, and that, 
wherever the armies of the Union are advancing, men are rally- 
ing around them,—men whose hearts are gladdened by the pros- 
pect of once more beholding the banner of liberty, and of being 
again able to profess those cherished principles which, if before 
avowed, would have cost them property and life. 

But it will still require all our energies to bring this war to a 
speedy end. In order to accomplish this, the vacancies in our 
regiments must be filled up without delay. How this may best 
be done is a question of great importance, which our legislators 
are earnestly endeavoring to resolve. 

Whether to raise the required number by a vigorous conscrip- 
tion or by encouraging volunteering; whether, if the first 
method should be adopted, the substitute system is to be aban- 
doned, or, if the second should prevail, whether volunteers 
should be offered exorbitant bounties, or, finally, whether to pro- 
claim every citizen liable to military service, are parts of the 
great question at issue. 

In reflecting upon these three different ways of filling up the 
vacancies in the ranks of our armies, no one will deny that the 
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conscription-law is the least agreeable to the people, especially 
when inaugurated at a time when the nation had already made 
great sacrifices. We have no doubt they would have more will- 
ingly submitted to this system if it had been introduced some 
time before the commencement of this war, so that the nation 
had had ample time to make itself entirely acquainted with its 
principles, and to become accustomed to its workings. 

On the other hand, the mode of raising armies by volunteer- 
ing is one which has been cherished by the nation ever since 
by its aid it accomplished its most glorious achievements,—the 
independence of the Republic from the yoke of a despot whose 
dominions were remote from our continent, and whose ignorance 
was so great that he hardly knew where the country whose in- 
habitants he was desirous of enslaving, was located on the earth’s 
surface. 

This same system and its efficiency were further proved in the 
glorious War of 1812, and in the Mexican War, not quite seven- 
teen years ago: both these wars added new laurels to our vol- 
unteer armies. But, notwithstanding all these proofs of the 
efficiency of this system for the time-being, the present war has 
now attained such proportions that, although our patriotism may 
be still as great as at the beginning, we are involuntarily forced 
to admit that a system yet so dear to our hearts may fail here- 
after to fill the ranks of our army when most needed. 

After the rebellion is suppressed, and until the bonds of our 
Union are firmly united again, we shall, in all probability, be 
compelled to maintain for some time a great army for garrison 
duties in the most important places of the Southern States, and 
European convulsions, which, at one time or another, may involve 
us in another great war, require equal preparations. 

Considering all this, it is our duty to reflect by what means 
we can make the military system of the country so effective that, 
whatever combinations may arise in the future, we may be pre- 
pared for any emergency. 

To accomplish this, we should have a national system by 
which we shall be enabled to raise armies at any time and in 
such numbers as the exigencies demand, whether for defensive 
or offensive warfare; and, moreover, to be ready at a moment’s 
warning to bring into the field not only half a million of men, 
but half a million of well-disciplined soldiers, commanded by 
well-instructed officers. 

To this end we design to make the public acquainted with the 
main features of a military organization based upon just and 
purely democratic principles, and which, more than any other 
European army organization, is commended to our consideration. 
It is one which will furnish us with suggestions for altering our 
volunteer system, or advise us how to introduce an entirely new 
one, as the case may be. 
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I propose to give a brief description of the national military 
system of the Swiss Confederation. 

Our pride need not be touched by the idea that at a time we 
are forced to wage a war of such dimensions as the world has 
never seen before, and when our armies, mostly composed of 
volunteers, have achieved such wonders of bravery and heroism, 
a proposition should be brought forward proposing to change a 
system which in three wars, from 1776 to 1847, has worked so well. 
Let us only reflect calmly upon the exigencies of the country at 
the present time, and let us weigh candidly and without bias the 
relative merits and demerits of the two systems. 

In 1855-6, when the Crimean War was at its height, a mili- 
tary commission, composed of three distinguished officers of the 
United States service, was, by order of the Secretary of War, 
sent to Europe for the purpose of investigating and reporting 
upon the military systems of the Great Powers. In order to 
do this most effectually and economically with regard to time, 
they were ordered to proceed to the seat of war, and witness the 
siege of Sebastopol. 

Unfortunately for this purpose, the fortress had already suc- 
cumbed, and was in possession of the allies, when the commis- 
sion arrived. 

The report on the army organizations of the three principal 
contending Powers, and of those of Prussia and Austria, as well as 
some second-rate states, is written with great ability and with 
some detail, and furnishes us with a good view of those systems, 
and of the improvements in the manufacture of small arms 
which have taken place since the great Napoleonic wars. We 
have also an exposition of the several systems of fortifications, 
and the changes in that art among the great military Powers of 
Europe. 

But it seems to us unfortunate that the order from the Secre- 
tary of War did not direct the commission to visit the republic 
of Switzerland to make themselves also acquainted with ‘that 
system. Not that great modern improvements in arms in ad- 
vance of other nations were to be expected, nor a peculiar sys- 
tem of fortification to be studied,—the Swiss, with the excep- 
tion of some important fortresses for the purpose of defending 
the entrances to their mountain-defiles, have no need of them: 
their whole country, on account of its mountainous character, 
is an entire stronghold in itself,—but rather they might have 
observed the peculiarity of that system which differs so entirely 
from that of all the surrounding monarchical states, the govern- 
ment being republican like ours, and being in great danger of 
being attacked by one or many of the despotic Powers which 
have no small interest in seeing this freedom-loving people sub- 
jugated. These views ought to have commended it to the con- 
sideration of our government and our military men. 
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Our country was at that time at peace with every nation, and 
pursuing steadily its healthy development of immense national 
resources; and the nation had no idea—with, perhaps, the ex- 
ception of those treason-plotting politicians who afterwards 
became the leaders of this rebellion—that with the lapse of but 
five and a half years we should be involved in an intestine war 
the like of which the world had never seen before. 

The most important features of the Swiss military system are 
as follows :— 

There is no standing army; everybody being liable to mili- 
tary duty; no exemption, not even for members of the legis- 
lative body when not in session; no substitute system. Persons 
entirely disabled and unfit for the army or for doing services as 
nurses, waiters, etc., in hospitals or in any other capacity in 
establishments connected with the army, are assessed to a cer- 
tain percentage of their property or income, and this assess- 
ment is by no means a small one. 

The Confederacy consists of twenty-two cantons (states). No 
canton, without the permission of the federal authority, is al- 
lowed to maintain more than three hundred men under arms. 

All bodies of troops in the service of the Federation are 
obliged exclusively to use the federal colors. The effect of this 
is to improve the feelings of unity and brotherhood amongst the 
contingents of the several cantons, which, according to their 
languages, belong to three different nations, viz.: Germans, 
French, and Italians, but as it concerns their love of freedom 
and country are a united people. 

Every able-bodied youth, having attained his twentieth year, 
will be enrolled at the precinct he resides in, and placed on the 
muster-roll of his canton, and, after having been drilled for four 
weeks successively, will enter the Elite, to which every canton 
has to furnish three per cent. of its entire population. When 
being placed on the muster-roll, the recruit has the right to 
choose for himself the arm he wants to serve in, provided the 
number to be furnished to this arm by the canton—which is 
apportioned according to its population—is not transcended. 

At the end of the four weeks’ drill, every soldier going home 
takes his accoutrements and arms with him, and he will be held 
responsible for them, as well as for the condition in which they 
may be kept. If any thing at the next annual muster is want- 
ing or in disorder, he will be charged with its value, and if he 
do not pay, the authorities of the precinct and canton he resides 
in will be held responsible. 

This way of intrusting accoutrements and arms for safe-keep- 
ing into the hands of the soldier has the undoubted advantage of 
causing a certain amount of attachment to them in the individual, 
and facilitating a quick rallying of the soldiers, ready for ser- 
vice, at their places of consignment. It also dispenses with too 
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great a number of armories, which are, at an unexpected invasion 
of an enemy, liable to be captured and destroyed. 

Many of our readers may perhaps raise objections to this way 
of leaving accoutrements and weapons in the hands of soldiers who 
may misuse them, or who, when the war-bugle sounds, may arrive 
with tattered accoutrements and broken arms. Experience has, 
however, shown that no such dangers are to be anticipated. The 
soldiers in general feel too much pride in having the arms in- 
trusted to them, and in looking at them will always be reminded 
that they are constantly in the service of their country, and it 
will impress upon them a certain love of order, so indispensable 
for an accomplished soldier. With rare exceptions, it has proved 
to be of benefit to the soldier and of no material disadvantage 
to the good preservation of the arms given to their care. 

According to Article XIX. of the Swiss Constitution, the 
Federal army is composed of contingents furnished by the can- 
tons, and subdivided as follows :— 

a. The Elite (three per cent. of the population of each can- 
ton). 

: The Reserve, which numbers one-half the Elite, and is 
composed of all those which could not enter the Elite, being the 
excess of three per cent., and of all citizens between the ages of 
thirty-five and forty years. 

e. The Landwehr (militia), citizens not enrolled in either the 
Elite or Reserve, and being between twenty and forty-five years 
of age; and, finally, 

d. The Landsturm, embracing every person, no matter how 
old, if but capable of bearing arms. 

The two last classes, however, are only called into service 
when the country is supposed to be in imminent danger, for the 
purpose of defending their hearthstones. 

Every two years, a certain number of troops, say from four to 
ten thousand, will be concentrated for active field service. The 
commander of this corps receives a plan for a sham campaign, 
and according to it all manoeuvres will be executed, and a written 
report, with maps of the location and disposition of troops, for- 
warded to the commander of the federal army. 

Annually the alternate half of the Elite and Reserve is con- 
centrated for a review course, which for infantry will last from 
eight to fourteen days, and for the other arms respectively from 
one to two months. 

The alternate half of the Landwehr is annually called out for 
two or three days’ drill. 

When a call for troops to assemble has been given, two days 
will be allowed to the Elite and Reserve to report themselves at 
the cantonal head-quarters for muster, and after being mustered 
a further period of eight or ten days is allowed for them to repair 
home to arrange every thing in their private and family affairs. 
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At the expiration of this time, they have to report at the federal 
head-quarters. 

The first and second contingent (Elite and Reserve) consists 
of— 


Infantry.—104 battalions, each of 6 companies. 
22 half battalions, each of 8 companies. 
24 detached companies, all at the normal strength of 117 men per 
company. 
Sharpshooters, or riflemen.—71 companies, of 100 men each. 
Cavalry.—385 companies of dragoons, of 77 men each, and from 7 to 9 compa- 
nies of guides or scouts, at 832 men per company. 
Artillery.—6 field batteries of 12-pounders, with 188 men per battery. 
20 «6 ss 6 to 8-pounders, with 175 men per battery. 
8 6 66 24-pound howitzers, with 175 men per battery ; 
and 4 mortar-howitzer batteries, of 115 men per battery. 
8 rocket-batteries, of 70 men per battery. 
114 companies of siege-ordnance, of 80 men per company. 
12 park companies with muskets, 60 men per company, for the pro- 
tection of park-trains; and a park-train of 6 companies, with 
106 horses: total field pieces, 202, with 48 scaffolds and a large 
reserve of light and heavy ordnance. 
Engineer Corps.—a. Sappers, 12 companies, of 100 men each. 
5. Pontoneers, 6 companies, of 100 men each. 


The total available force of Switzerland for the year 1861 
may be stated as follows :— 









ES, ABC COMMAIOI iss ccccesesccavicnsssnassecusanccaed 81,257 men. 

Reserve, 2d contingent... ......000 cessesces cesses cascoeees 43,284 « 

Landwehr, 3d contingent.........00...sccccsceces cesces 61,284 « 
POUL sssserenvseees pibadecahesasaecbasnpeiecce 185,825 “ 


Or about 7 per cent. of the entire population; the Landsturm 
added, the whole force will reach in round numbers to 400,000 
men, or about 15 per cent. of its population. 

At the end of December, 1862, according to official reports, 
the strength of the army was thus :— 























Eng. Art. Cav. Riflemen. Inf. Total. 

TEiGC .cseceess sosovsseessorce 1,240 7,784 1,768 5,425 66,118 82,280 
ReS€rve......00ccseseecceee 9383 =64,758 + 1,179 38,281 32,630 42,781 
2,173 12,492 2,947 8,706 98,7438 125,061 

Landwehr (organized militia). ..:...s0s.csecsecscssestoncccescoesecssencessecsasssoese 59,899 
e NOt OTYANIZET)....ceeeeeeeeeeres yedb ss enn edebad ence csesniducaccans cogedtedsens 2,821 
RN MIN OMIRUNN, oy cava ccaveenvsdepes Gish scansescanbousocssabeaticaees eveces 187,281 


The number of recruits for the several corps amounting, in 1862, to 14,628. 


In looking once more over the above figures, our attention is 
arrested by the comparatively small number of cavalry and the 
large corps of riflemen. This is owing to the peculiar topogra- 
phy of the country. Being throughout of a mountainous cha- 
racter, cavalry must necessarily lose in importance, as there is 
but a very limited field for their use; and, on the other hand, 
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riflemen, armed with rifles of long range (called stutzer), must 
be of great utility in a broken country like this. 

The number of artillery likewise, for the same reason, is not 
in proportion to the whole force; their ordnance is principally 
of a light calibre, so as to make it easily transportable in these 
mountain regions. 

Notwithstanding this, the Swiss pay just as much attention to 
the efficiency of these arms as is due to their general importance; 
and they are by no means behind in their efficiency as compared 
with the armies of the other nations. 

The cost of maintaining such an army is not a very great 
one, even for Switzerland, whose resources are by no means 
large. Soldiers, as well as commissioned officers, receive pay 
only when in service, which is, as seen above, but for a few weeks 
in every year. 

One feature of this system of army organization is, however, 
of still greater importance, and entirely different from any one 
in use with other nations; this is the educational course—theo- 
retical as well as practical—given to soldiers and. to those who 
aspire to become officers. 

The training for soldiers—theoretical as well as practical— 
begins in the common schools: the boys at the cantonal schools 
are uniformed, receive arms of small size, and are drilled and 
instructed in the manual by military instructors. From time 
to time a corps of them is collected, to the number of from 
four to six thousand, for corps manceuvres. A colonel of the 
Federal army commands the whole force, and the chiefs of the 
different arms are taken from the commissioned officers of the 
respective corps. The several schools, under command of officers 
selected from amongst them, will assemble by regular marches 
at the place of rendezvous, and also return in the same manner 
after the review to their homes. 

Besides the several military cantonal schools, the Federal 
government maintains eighteen common schools for the instruc- 
tion of the army, and a military academy at Thun for those who 
study to become commissioned officers. 

From official reports we find that, in 1860, the cantonal schools 
instructed 109,468 militia-men; of which number, however, the 
majority attended only the review course from one to four weeks. 

Any militia-men wanting to attend the instructions of one of 
the Federal schools, must have passed already through a course 
at the cantonal schools. The time of instruction in them varies, 
according to the greater importance of the arm, from four to six 
weeks. The number of attendants for the several arms were, in 
1860, 20,452. 


In 1862, the times allowed for instruction at the Federal 
schools were as follows :— 
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Aspirants for commissions in the Infantry 
“e “cc ‘6 Sappers 

Target-practice for officers 

Quartermaster and Commissaries 

Sanitary Corps 


Applicants for admission at the academy at Thun have to pass 
a rigid examination in the several branches of sciences, before 
a board of examiners. The studies at Thun are purely of a 
military character; the applicant has also to furnish evidence 
that he has attended instructions at the Federal primary schools. 

Every youth, having passed his twentieth year and fulfilled 
these requirements, may claim to be admitted, provided he can 
support himself; or, in some exceptional cases where he is not 
able to do so, and where his parents have claims upon the grati- 
tude of the country, he will be provided for by his canton. 

Every one will admit that with such a system any individual 
has a right to look forward to a commission in the army; it will 
mainly rest upon his personal exertions to attain such, no matter 
whether he is the descendant of a family with a long pedigree, 
the son of the most wealthy manufacturer of the country, or a 
dependant on the subsidies of his canton. 

Instructions at the academy embrace all the branches of mili- 
tary science, and the studies are divided into two classes, and 
last for two months in each year. 

At the conclusion of the second month in the first class, the 
éléve, taking his books with him, will go home to pursue his 
studies and rehearse for himself what he has learned at the aca- 
demy, until the time arrives for the beginning of instructions in 
the second class. Having finished his studies in the second class, 
he is brought before an examining board constituted of commis- 
sioned officers of the several arms, and if found competent is 
placed on a reserved list of commissioned officers, with the rank 
of brevet third lieutenant. If found of not sufficient attainments, 
he will be permitted to enter on a second course of studies in the 
academy, but if rejected by the examining board the second 
time, will lose all chances of becoming a commissioned officer 
of the army. 

A vacancy in the corps of army officers occurring, a candidate 
from the reserved list, according to the date of his commission, 
is promoted to a third lieutenancy. 

All officers on the reserved list, when in service, receive the 
pay of third lieutenant; but, not to withdraw too many indivi- 
duals from the ranks, they are obliged to do duty as non-com- 
missioned officers, and as such have to share the quarters and 
rations with the rank and file. 

The Secretary of War fills the commissions for army officers 
from the number of successful candidates issued from the aca- 
demy at Thun; and no pressure of family connection, no kind 
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of nepotism, can be brought to bear upon the Secretary for fill- 
ing a commission otherwise. 

Neither has the President or any member of Congress of the 
Confederacy a right to propose, in time of peace, any one for such 
a commission who has not studied at the academy. The conse- 
quence is that, as a general rule, only such youth will make ap- 
plication for admission to the academy as feel an inclination for 
the profession and will willingly subject themselves to the stipu- 
lated requirements. And as, with the exception of but a few 
hundred officers wanted for the routine business of the different 
bureaus, and the fifty-two permanent instructors forthe military 
schools, no one receives pay except when in actual service, a 
place as commissioned officer in the Swiss army is not considered 
nor sought for as a fat office. 

Promotion amongst the officers is according to both seniority 
and merit. The commander and chief-of-staff of the army, the 
latter acting in the absence of the former, are elected by joint 
ballot of the Senate and House of Representatives from the 
senior officers of the army. General Dufour, a very distin- 
guished officer, has been for many years the commander-in-chief. 
The army has no more generals, but only colonels acting as 
commanders of the several corps and divisions. 

The chiefs of engineers and artillery are selected by the com- 
mander-in-chief from the officers of the respective corps. 

The Federal staff corps consist of— 


48 officers of Engineers. apothecaries, ambulance-surgeons, and 
ns “ Artillery. a corps of 189 regular instructed 
“* Commissary. nurses); and 
“ Judiciary. 6. A veterinary corps, composed of 18 
“ Clerical. surgeons and many horse-shoers; and 
‘« Health (staff-surg’ns,| cc. A Signal corps. 


The commander’s personal staff embraces 137 officers of all 
arms. 


VOLUNTEERING AND CONSCRIPTION.* 


We have sedulously deceived ourselves as to the magnitude 
and duration of the struggle in which we are engaged; and to 
this error may in great part be attributed ‘our mistakes in the 
conduct of the war. Deluded with the idea that the rebellion 
was constantly near its end, we have habitually resorted to tem- 
porary expedients, when a permanent system was indispensable, 
and, as our illusions have one by one been dispelled, we have 


* Without venturing a conclusion on the important questions here treated, 


we are glad to publish thoughtful opinions which may lead our experiments to 
practical issue.—Ep. : 
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eagerly given our faith to new ones. Drawing bills upon the 
future at ninety days, we have been called upon to renew our 
engagements with most inconvenient frequency and at heavy 
cost. What portion, indeed, of our expenditures of blood and 
treasure have. thus been unnecessarily incurred for want of an 
enlarged foresight, we shall never know, and shall hardly dare 
to estimate. 

This may have been pardonable to our early inexperience ; 
but that inexperience exists no longer, and it is time that we 
should turn to account the knowledge that has been so dearly 
bought. One thing at least we should by this time have learned, 
which military nations well understand, and of which we have 
thus far shown ourselves strangely ignorant :—the fearful con- 
sumption of men in active campaigning. We put into the field 
a huge army, and think that the work is done. The people 
have fulfilled their duty, and wait with folded arms for the 
result. Our rulers announce that no more men are wanted, and 
close all the recruiting-offices. Six months later, the nation 
wakes up to find that its magnificent battalions have melted 
away. ‘Two or three pitched battles, innumerable skirmishes, 
some prisoners lost, inevitable desertions, and the waste of the 
hospital, have thinned the ranks, until regiments muster but as 
companies, and brigades are but scanty regiments. 

A second call is spasmodically made, and is responded to less 
enthusiastically than before. Still the fearful drain continues. 
Men must be had; and when-volunteers no longer come forward, 
the draft is resorted to. The first draft proves practically a 
failure, and high bounties are offered to induce the re-enlistment 
of veterans, without whose continued services the army would 
nearly be disbanded, as well as to entice new recruits into the 
field; and, as a wholesome stimulus, another conscription is held 
over the head of the nation in terrorem. 

All this is radically wrong. The loyal North has men enough 
and patriotism enough to keep in the field three-quarters of a 
million of men, even through the waste of so bitter and bloody 
a struggle as this. All that is wanted is for our rulers to frankly 
let the people know what is wanted, and to adopt some perma- 
nent system by which the people can furnish with regularity the 
reserves essential to maintain our armies at the proper standard. 

A rigid draft, without exemptions save for disability, and 
without the privilege of substitution or commutation, is, of 
course, the fairest way of distributing among the citizens of a 
country the burdens of an exhausting war. Yet the experience 
of nations has shown that in this unyielding shape the draft 
works fatal injury to the industry of a country, without which 
hostilities cannot be prolonged. Exceptions and exemptions 
are, therefore, necessarily introduced, which deprive conscrip- 
tion of much of its efficacy, even under despotic governments. 
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With institutions such as ours, further relaxations become in- 
evitable, which render it still less efficient, even in theory, while 
in practice it becomes almost inoperative. 

There is one consideration as to the working of the draft in 
this country, which in itself is sufficient to call in question its 
adoption as a general and permanent system. The great reser- 
voir for the recruitment of armies is found in the floating and 
shiftless classes of all populations. These can best be spared by 
a nation, and they form the mass of all military establishments, 
while they are precisely the classes which no conscription-law 
in this country can hold. The man of property, the industrious 
mechanic, who has an assured position, and a family around him, 
can be enrolled and drawn, and must answer to his name. The 
man without family, the laborer, the peasant, the “loafer,” is 
more likely to escape the enrolment; but if the vigilance of the 
provost-marshal secures his name for the wheel, he becomes im- 
palpable the moment that chance designates him for a soldier. 
Our country is too wide, movement too free and unshackled, 
labor everywhere too much in request, for any man in the lower 
orders of society to find the slightest difficulty in eluding mili- 
tary service. Drawn in Philadelphia, he moves to New York; 
drawn in New York, he disappears, and turns up in lowa. Com- 
pulsory service can only be exacted of those whom all nations 
reserve as the last to be called upon to bear arms,—the men 
whose labors are most valuable at home. 

Such being the case, the problem which our rulers have to 
solve is how to secure a regular and unfailing supply of men 
by voluntary enlistment, in numbers adequate to meet the in- 
cessant demands of war upon the largest scale. The spirit of a 
free people, resolutely bent upon supporting its institutions, 
should render this problem easy of solution, if only the proper 
spirit of confidence and.co-operation is established between the 
people and their rulers. 

Some recent experience in raising volunteers leads us to 
believe that the object could be attained in this way. The War 
Department can readily calculate how many men per annum 
will be requisite, under the average vicissitudes of war, to keep 
our forces up to the desired maximum. It can announce the 
number that must be furnished per month by the country at 
large, by each State, and by each Congressional district, or sub- 
district. Hold each unit,—and the smaller the unit the better, 
—hold each sub-district responsible for its monthly quota, 
to be filled by an inexorable draft in case of non-compliance. 
Hold out liberal bounties for volunteers, but withhold them 
from conscripts. 

Each sub-district in the country would thus be forced to or- 
ganize itself permanently as a recruiting-station. The men of 


substance and of family, who could not without ruin render the 
Vol. I—16 
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military service which each citizen owes, would, in self-preser- 
vation, exert themselves and contribute what might be necessary 
to secure volunteers. When wages are high, and demand for 
labor exceeds the supply, temptations beyond the monthly pay 
of a soldier must be offered to induce men to undertake a 
soldier’s life with its perils and hardships. They must also be 
assured that those who may be dependent upon them shall not 
suffer in their absence. All these are things which can be ar- 
ranged and managed efficiently and economically in the small 
communities which constitute the military sub-districts. In this 
way, every fraction of the land will feel its responsibility, will 
be made to bear its proper share of the burden, and will be 
obliged to exert its energies systematically and permanently. 

In some such way as this, a reserve force might be perpetually 
forming, which should keep our armies in an unbroken condition 
of efficiency. Successes thus could be properly followed up, 
reverses could be deprived of evil results. Appeals for six- 
months men, for even three-months men,—the most wasteful 
and improvident way of carrying on a great war,—would no 
longer stimulate the people to spasmodic efforts resulting in 
nothing but the apathy of reaction. The volunteering spirit 
would be perpetually aroused and kept alive in every hamlet 
throughout the land, and order would be educed out of the 
somewhat chaotic condition in which our recruiting-system is 
rapidly becoming involved. 


RUSSIA AND AMERICA. 


BY CHARLES GODFREY LELAND. 


WITHIN a few years the world has observed, not without sur- 
prise, the growth of a decided sympathy between those two poli- 
tical extremes, Russia and the United States, constituting one of 
the most interesting problems in modern politics, and one des- 
tined to be deeply discussed by the historians of a future day. 
It certainly cannot be denied that the disciples of the three great 
schools of modern European journalism have offered little save 
shallow sarcasms towards solving the question. The Englishman 
sees in it no immediate advantage to either, the Frenchman fails 
to perceive its éclat, while the German bureaucrat, exploring 
with Japanese-like instinct the records of “old customs,” declares 
there is positively no precedent whatever for such a wahlver- 
wandtschaft, or ‘elective affinity.” 

And yet, a full quarter of a century since, the inevitableness 
of such a sympathy, and the fact that Russia and America dif- 
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fered entirely from other nations and were in their tendencies 
identical, were pointed out most unequivocally by one who has 
since established the reputation of possessing the shrewdest diplo- 
matic head in Europe. I refer to the present Emperor of France, 
who, in his celebrated little work Des Idées Napoléoniennes, 
dated from London in 1839, wrote as follows on this subject :— 

‘“‘T say, and with regret, that I can at the present day per- 
ceive only two governments which properly fulfil their provi- 
dential mission: these are the two colossi at the end of the 
world,—one at the extremity of the New, the other of the Old.* 
While our old European centre is like a voleano consuming itself 
within its own crater, the Oriental and Western nations march 
on without hesitation towards perfection, the one guided by a 
single will, the other by liberty. 

‘“‘ Providence has confided to the United States of America the 
care of peopling and of winning to civilization all the vast terri- 
tory which extends from the Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans, and 
from the North Pole to the Equator. Its government, which is 
merely a simple administration, has had hitherto only to put in 
practice the old adage laissez faire, laissez passer, ‘let alone 
and let pass,’ to aid the irresistible instinct which impels the 
American people westward. 

‘“‘In Russia, progress is owing to the imperial dynasty, which 
has since a century and a half been steadily engaged in drawing 
this vast empire from barbarism. Its imperial power should 
make war on the old prejudices of our old Europe; it should, so 
far as is possible, centralize the forces of the state into the hands 
of a single ruler, in order to destroy all the abuses which are per- 
petuated under the shelter of communal and feudal franchises. 
The East can only receive from this source the amelioration which 
it yet awaits.” 

Several years ago, an English writer, discussing the friendship 
which had begun to manifest itself between Russia and America, 
remarked that it was based merely on the sympathy of the 
tyranny of a mob for that of a despot, and that our strongest bond 
of union consisted of the very natural affinity of slaveholders 
for the owners of serfs. It was this curse of slavery and of serf- 
dom, which the better minds of both countries had for a century 
earnestly striven to cast off, which supplied English writers for 
many years with copious sneers and reproaches. Now that 
Russia and America are both convulsed with the throes of Eman- 
cipation, where are the sympathies of “the more intelligent, 
cultivated, and respectable classes’ in England? So clearly as 
the sun shines, with the slaveholder; while every argument is 





* “T do not pretend to say by this,” added Prince Lovis NaPo.eon, ‘that all 
the other governments of Europe are bad: I simply assert that at the present 
time there is not one which has attained the eminence of so grand a mission.” 
(Il n’en est aucun qui soit a la hauteur dune aussi grande mission.) 
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now adduced by their journalists, when discussing Russian affairs, 
to prove that Emancipation will be a very bad thing for the serfs. 
“Where be your gibes now?’ It is not by sarcasms, however, 
but by facts and figures, that nearly all in England who rank 
from “the respectability of a gig’ upwards, may be shown to 
naturally favor slavery or serfdom, whatever their declarations 
of the past may have been. A country in which one-eighth of 
the population is buried at public expense, in which poverty and 
social inferiority in the same race are more oppressive than in 
any other civilized land, and in which legislation, and especially 
manners and customs, favor an ultra conservatism,—such a coun- 
try actually maintains in its pauperdom a slavery which is worse 
than that of Russia or of America, because more hopeless in 
being glossed over with infinite profession of philanthropy and 
piety. I have dwelt on this point that the reader may by re- 
flection and contrast see how much greater, as regards the im- 
portant policy of benefiting the mass, is the affinity existing 
between America and Russia than between America and Eng- 
land. Despite all that has been and may be said of Russian 
defects, it is still incontestably true that while, within the memory 
of man, England has had more game-laws than poor-laws, and 
has steadily and insidiously secured the privileges of the rich 
above the natural rights of the poor, Russia has legislated—de- 
spotically though it may have been, yet according to a settled 
policy—to rather benefit the mass than the aristocracy. Again, 
within a century we find that in England real estate has now 
but one owner where it formerly had ten, while in Russia, as in 
America, the division of land has advanced incredibly in accord- 
ance with efforts made to this end by government. As it is chiefly 
through English misrepresentation that Russia is made known 
to the people of the United States, it is important that this radi- 
cal difference between the real policy of Russia and England 
should be constantly borne in mind. 

Les extrémes se touchent, ‘extremes meet,’’ is a remark which 
I have somewhere seen applied in wonder to the sympathy of 
America for Russia. It may be true, both from a geographical 
and political point of view, that we are very remote from Russia 
when we look towards Europe. But America advances westward, 
while Russia steps with giant stride towards the East, each civil- 
izing as it progresses; and there, with no worn-out Europe inter- 
vening, we do indeed find a point where extremes meet in reality. 

The most striking cause of affinity between Russia and the 
United States is, however, to be sought in the great industrial 
progress, pointed out by Louis Napoleon, which the two respect- 
ive countries have made. That we each possessed an immense 
uncultivated territory, and had nothing to do but colonize it, 
is a very shallow argument against the claims of either country 
to have accomplished a wonderful work. How this territory was 
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acquired, is the real question ; and in its investigation we encounter 
many extraordinary facts, which prove that Russia has within a 
few generations actually progressed, in certain respects, more 
rapidly, all obstacles being duly considered, than even our own 
country. Let us examine these facts, which are now a matter of 
authentic history. 

“There is,’ says Haxthausen,* “no instance of a people dis- 
playing so constant and resolute a tendency to colonization as the 
Russians, from the earliest times. Proceeding from a compara- 
tively small district at the foot of the Valdai Mountains, they 
have gradually, during a thousand years, spread over a seventh 
part of the globe.” But it would be going back much too far to 
assume a date of a thousand years past as indicating the begin- 
ning of Russia’s real life as a progressive nation. Between two 
and three centuries ago, our country was first settled in New 
England, and later in Pennsylvania, by men who represented all 
that was most intelligent and conscientious in the Anglo-Saxon 
character. They were in both instances rejetons of the culmi- 
nation in England of the Reformation, in its highest phases of 
intellect and of morality, as represented by aclass. A boundless 
continent was theirs, without let or hindrance; for the resistance 
of the aborigines was comparatively nothing. It isnot improbable 
that the number of men in Russia at that day who could in all 
respects be fairly said to equal the average of those American 
exiles, might have been counted by units,—certainly not by tens. 
Surrounded by the fiercest and most warlike races of Europe 
and Asia, by the Pole and Hun in the crimson bloom of their 
chivalry, and by the Turk and Tartar in their best days, and 
continually assailed by them, the progress of Russia seems the 
more wonderful when we reflect that her children were by no 
means a military race. Worst of all, they had themselves to 
elevate from a semi-oriental barbarism. Whether regarded 
from within or without, there was very little in the character 
of the Russian people, or its leaders, of that day, which promised 
an enduring rivalry with the other races of Europe, which were 
then beginning to “career with thunder speed along,” under the 
impulse of myriads of new ideas. At the end of the fifteenth 
century, a great part of Russia had been for more than two 
hundred years under slavish subjection to Mongol savages.t 

I beg the reader who has mastered the impartial method of 
studying history, to consider fairly the fact that Russia had to 
reform herself morally, from within, that she comprehended 
her condition in this respect and acted on it, and, finally, that she 
presents the only instance on record of a great nation who has thus 


* Russian Empire, vol. ii. ch. 1, London, 1856. 

ft ‘The real history of Russia dates from 1812. All that preceded that year 
was only the introduction.”—Russland’s Sociale Zustinde, von ALEXANDER 
Herzen, Hamburg, 1854. 
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endeavored to reform herself. The flippant scribblers who ridi- 
cule a race for being what it cannot help, in order to pander to 
popular prejudice, are not the fit guides to show us what the 
great Slavonic people really are. It may be that every other 
race in Europe has reached its limit of national development, and 
can henceforth really progress only in common with the rest on 
general principles of civilization. But this cannot be said of 
Russia or of America. We have each a mighty future of our own, 
with its tremendous national history yet before us,—a home his- 
tory, too, not diluted in distant colonies,—the history of a hun- 
dred million dwellers within our own fatherland limits. 

The principle by which Russia has, with little aid from real 
culture, thus steadily advanced league by league, absorbing and 
perfectly Russianizing scores of lesser nations, and gradually 
extinguishing her hundred languages, is of a peculiar and very 
extraordinary nature. I refer to the system of the mir, or com- 
munity among the working-classes, according to which every 
Russian village presents the closest application of the laws of a 
bee-hive to humanity which the world can show. The basis of 
instinctive community is not, however, derived, as in America, 
from an intelligent appreciation of the harmony of interests of 
individuals, but from deeply-seated innate respect for patriarchal 
authority and domestic duties. Dr. Lieber has somewhere said 
that the Russians, or Slavonians, are not an institutional race; but 
I must declare that I know of no people so earnestly devoted to 
any institution as are the Russians to this mr, which, from its 
nature, entirely regulates the whole plan of their life and works. 
To explain it, let me first state a curious fact. When two Russian 
prisoners are confined together in a cell, the elder, it is said, 
becomes the starosta, “‘old man,” or governor, of the other. If 
there are three, four, ten, twenty, or any number whatever, it is 
all the same: a starosta must necessarily exist, and regulate the 
interests of the rest, unless he prove incapable or personally des- 
potic, in which case a new “old man” is chosen. He may be 
severe in an administrative capacity, but dare not indulge in 
personal tyranny, as his authority is purely representative.. 
When the number amounts to several hundred, several starosts 
are appointed, who in turn elect as their ruler a starshina, while 
above the starshinas comes the golova, or head. In the villages 
the lowest representative is called a tenth man, while his ruler is 
the starost. As the bees are said to make a queen from a common 
grub, and as they build and amass honey, so do Russian peasants, 
quite as instinctively, when thrown together without guidance, 
appoint starostas, divide labor, and, what is most extraordinary, 
invariably cast all their joint profits into a common treasury, 
their allowance for expenditures being regulated by certain laws 
and by the rulers. Sometimes these communes become rich, and 
their affairs of a varied and complicated nature. But, while not 
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interfered with, the plain, long-bearded peasants manage them 
extremely well. I have been told that at the meetings of the 
mir there is shown a natural aptitude for “‘ Parliamentary” forms, 
a shrewdness in debate, an honesty in all mutual relations, and 
a sense of propriety, which is without a parallel among the cor- 
responding class in any other country of Europe. It is worth 
observing that the Yankee farmer and the Russian peasant are 
the only rustic people on the face of the earth who are capable 
of holding town-meetings, and who do so instinctively and prac- 
tically by mutual organization. It is owing to the possession of 
this faculty that Americans “arrange” towns so quickly in the 
wilderness. A few score of Yankees find themselves in a good 
“location” on a Western river, and at once ‘“‘organize”’ select- 
men, mayor, and clerk, lay out a town, and establish a church 
and a newspaper, sometimes within a week of their arrival. I 
know of one instance in which the first number of the newspaper 
was published, and the beginning of a grand public park made, 
before the ‘‘city’’ contained a butcher or an apothecary. A few 
weeks passed, when it appeared from the newspaper that the 
town had two butchers and two apothecaries, one of whom 
advertised Jouvin’s gloves and Lubin’s perfumery. Such is— 
without the newspaper, or articles of luxury, or the ambition of 
becoming a metropolis—the history of the hundreds of little 
communes which annually push their way forth into the remote 
wilds of the Russian steppes. English colonies begin with a 
patent from the crown, and with some second-rate specimens of 
“respectability” or nobility to guide them; while French settle- 
ments are put into shape around a fort, by military directions, all 
of which are based on the home Government. Only Russians 
and Americans appear to possess the innate faculty of organiza- 
tion without requiring directions from authority. 

I have heard it urged, by one who had a practical knowledge 
of the subject, that no comparison should be made between Rus- 
sians and free Americans on the basis of this faculty of organiza- 
tion, because the Russian peasant is capable of no higher intel- 
lectual effort than that of managing his mir. Out of that, he is 
what an Englishman would call a bore. According to Mr. 
Thomas Carlyle (who is at present contemplating with delight 
the spectacle of “the great American chimney burning itself 
out,”’ and writing on it miniature [iads), the population of the 
United States consisted, not long ago, of eighteen millions of 
bores, or of industrial nobodies. To the great Scotch assailant 
of “the monster Utrirrarta,” as he calls practical progress, the 
American simply appears as a more intelligent species of planting 
and building peasant-bore,—one capable, indeed, of rising above 
the Russian, to newspapers and invention,s but an unprogressive 
“bore,” after all. The truth is, it is not safe in this age even for 
Mr. Tuomas CaRLy.e to call any man a nobody who is capable, 
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in any degree, of a “caucus,” and who is fair in dealing with 
those who treat him fairly. ‘‘ Among themselves, Russian pea- 
sants very seldom cheat; they manifest towards each other 
thorough confidence, and know no such things as written contracts. 
Owing to the endless divisions of lands according to the num- 
ber of workmen in a community, their apportionments of real 
estate and its measurement involve extremely complicated ques- 
tions; and yet every thing is arranged without complaint or law- 
suits. Government, or the lord of the serfs, would like nothing 
better than to interfere in these matters; but the opportunity is 
seldom granted. The little differences which arise are promptly 
settled by the starostas or the community, and every one submits 
frankly to the decision.”’* There is a place for every one in 
these little republics. As soon as any youth attains his majority, 
he may demand a piece of land from his native village. The 
man who leaves it, though for years, always retains his right to a 
share of the soil, which is forfeited only when outlawed for crimes 
or exiled by the Government. When the Russian peasant goes 
to a large city to practise a trade, he still keeps up this associa- 
tive principle. There he joins an artel, or trade-union, in which, 
as in the mir, his earnings are cast into a common treasury. In 


St. Petersburg and Moscow the artels of the carpenters and. 


carriers count their members by thousands.t In large families 
the servants form an artel. So deeply rooted in the Russian 
is this tendency to communism, that he endures all suffering, 
nay, death itself, rather than adopt any other system. ‘The 
nobleman may tax his serfs immoderately, take the best land for 
himself, increase his land and thereby exact more work from the 
peasants,” but he cannot withhold from them sufficient land 
wherewith to live, nor dare he touch their communal system. 
When this is attempted, they rise in revolt, murder him, and burn 
his chéteau. The records of the Russian Ministry of the Inte- 
rior showed for many years an average of from between sixty 
to seventy noblemen murdered by their serfs. The efforts made 
under Alexander to substitute military rule for that of the mir 
simply resulted in the most frightful massacres, parents in many 
instances killing their own children in order to keep them from 
learning the new order of things. ‘The bloody revolution of 


* Le Peuple Russe et le Socialisme: Lettre 2 M. J. Micue.et, par A. HERZEN. 
London, 1855. 

+ The artel system is also carried out by the soldiers, to their very great 
advantage. Something of the same kind has been attempted in the United 
States; but it is principally confined, I believe, thus far, to the regular army. 
The allowance for rations by our Government is so liberal, that, by commutation 
and economy in expenditure, most companies are enabled to not only obtain 
many extra comforts, but to lay by, ina few months’ time, large sums of money. 
I have heard of companies which, owing to “bits of luck” (as, for instance, 
when a large outfit for frontier service has been sold), have had from two to 
three thousand dollars in their treasury. The subject deserves attention. 
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Staraia Russa has shown,” says Herzen, “how little these un- 
happy people yield.” 

Almost every writer on the subject of Russian communes has 
expressed his regret that under its influence the peasants adopt 
no new improvements, and that agriculture does not with them 
“advance.” It is fortunate for them that such is likely to be the 
case until emancipation shall have been fully accomplished, until 
schools are universal and there shall be decided security of person 
and of property. Improved systems of agriculture, when intro- 
duced among people as well educated, free, and rich as our Ameri- 
can farmers, result in helping all; but where the mass of operatives 
are very poor and ignorant, their tendency is to make the few, 
who alone are wealthy enough to adopt them, richer, and the 
operatives poorer. There is not at the present day, if we may 
trust British writers, a more wretchedly over-worked and under- 
paid being than the English or Scotch farm-laborer, who starves 
in the midst of plenty, with his family, to a degree unknown in 
Russia. Yet where is farming more improved than in England ? 
Just so, a few years ago, the British West India islands were 
declared to be retrograding because the blacks, since their eman- 
cipation, no longer worked for England as much as they had 
been wont to do. ‘Exports had fallen off.” It is only of late 
that the idea occurred to a traveller that when the blacks are 
actually producing more as freemen for themselves than they 
did when slaves for others, they have possibly a right to consume 
it among themselves, and that the standard of a nation’s progress 
is not always the degree to which it contributes to English 
wealth.* It is with the Russian peasant as with the freed black : 
he presents one of those exceptional cases in political economy 
in which it appears that “the greatest good for the greatest 
number’’ is not coincident with the mere increase of capital, when 
the means employed divert that capital from the many to the 
few. 

It is said there is no word in any other than a Slavonian 
language which expresses such a sense of the power, rights, and 
sacredness of mutual obligation and duty as mir. ‘Common- 
weal” is weak beside it. The following Russian proverbs 
selected from a great number by Haxthausen, indicate the depth 
of popular feeling as regards their communism :— 

~ The Mir is great. 
God alone directs the Mir. 
The Mir is the surging billow. 


The tear of the Mir is liquid, but sharp. 
The Mir sobs, and it re-echoes in the forest. 


* It is not many months since I was told, by an English gentleman of good 
education and “high connections,” that the adoption of a protective tariff 
by the United States placed us without the pale of civilized nations, and that it 
should have been promptly answered by a declaration of war from England! 
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The Mir sighs, and the rock is rent asunder. 
The neck and shoulders of the Mir are broad. 
What is decided by the Mir must come to pass. 
No one in the world can separate from the Mir. 

The Mir is answerable for the country’s defence. 

A thread of the Mir becomes a shirt for the naked. 
Throw every thing upon the Mir; it will carry it all. 
Trees are felled in the forest, and splinters fly in the Mir. 
What belongs to the Mir belongs also to the mother’s little son. 


The reader can readily understand how it is that Russia colo- 
nizes and spreads so rapidly with the aid of the Mir. The 
peasant has no attachment whatever to any place, but he is pas- 
sionately devoted to certain institutions and customs, and when 
sent a thousand miles out into the steppes, he at once, with sin- 
gular instinct, organizes his mir. Add to this the fact that the 
humblest peasants, the higher classes, and the Czar speak the 
same language with the same modes of expression, and that the 
progress of Russianizing the Orientals who inhabit Siberia pro- 
ceeds with incredible rapidity, and we may form some idea of 
what influence such a united Russia is destined to exert on the 
East. So far back as 1828, Lieutenant Cochrane found, on 
returning overland from Siberia to St. Petersburg, that whole 
villages had within three years’ time given up their peculiar cus- 
toms to become Russian. Some of this is due to force, according 
to Herzen; but by impartially examining all that is published we 
cannot help seeing that the mir system has an attraction for 
half-civilized tribes, and that close on its adoption follow the 
Russian language, manners, and customs. Let it be also remem- 
bered that these new colonies are governed with greater libe- 
rality than the old, and are free from many deep-rooted abuses 
of power on the part of Government officials. It is, therefore, 
evident that to the old patriarchal communism of the peasantry, 
Russia is not only indebted for its present power, but that it will 
be greatly aided by it in absorbing a large part of the East. 
Certain it is that since the mir has been recognized at St. 
Petersburg as a sure means of conquest, the Government has 
pursued a more peaceful policy towards its Eastern neighbors, 
especially China, than would have been manifested by any other 
power with the same advantages. The reserve of Russia in this 
respect towards her immensely wealthy and helpless neighbor 
has in fact appeared to advantage beside the savage rapacity of 
England in China, and the unprovoked and wanton sack of the 
Imperial palace at Pekin. 

A somewhat singular resemblance between the Russians of 
every class and the American may be found in their remarkable 
activity, restlessness, love of change and travel. Would not 
one almost imagine that a large portion of our own citizens were 
described in these words ?— 
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‘‘There is a peculiar lightness and mobility in the Russian character. The 
Russian demands the utmost freedom, with liberty to go where he pleases or 
to remain at home, according to his own convenience; * * he is hospitable, 
and lavish in his expenditure; fond of risk, and addicted to play and specu- 
lation. As much money passes through his hands, he cares little for small 
sums. * * * There is nowhere fixed and permanent property; none is held 
longer than for two generations; people are rich to-day and poor to-morrow. 
* %* * Nowhere is there such a perpetual revolution in property as in 
Russia; the land is constantly passing from hand to hand, in the public ser- 
vice, in commerce, in manufactures, in the professions, large fortunes are 
made rapidly, but are as rapidly lost.” 


This nomadic, restless spirit, derived apparently from Tartar 
ancestry, is so great that, according to Kohl, the Russians, under 
its influence, when settled, actually change about in their houses 
from room to room more than any other people in the world. In 
earlier times it was much greater. It has occurred to me, when 
realizing from statistics the enormous proportion of Russians who 
wander from their provinces, that serfdom was a necessary step in 
the history of Russian civilization, to change the people from an 
almost nomadic condition to that of settled agriculturists. It has 
been remarked with wonder that Russia was so far behind the 
world as not even to have adopted serfdom until the rest of 
Europe, guided by the Catholic Church, had begun to lay it 
aside. But it is a matter of history that the Czar Boris Godu- 
noff attached the laborers permanently to the estates where they 
happened to be, because they had begun to congregate in vast 
masses on the estates of the richer nobility, leaving those of the 
poorer unsettled. It is evident that if their migrations were so 
incessant as to disturb the balance of power in the empire, serfdom, 
according to the age, was necessary to prepare them for a more 
enlightened stage. All history is only a series of inevitable de- 
velopments. Even our Southern planters were thus a necessity. 
Their mission was to prepare the soil for free labor, and to make 
straight the way for the higher phases of cosmopolite intellect. 
Now they may vanish. They have instructed the African in 
what they knew, and their. infant-school—rather a severe one— 
is broken up, and the scholars are to be transferred to a higher 
seminary. 

On the subject of Russian Emancipation, the reader will, I 
trust, pardon a slight digression for the purpose of illustrating 
a curious identity of terms. During the early months of this 
war, I urged earnestly in many articles the policy which has 
since been literally carried out by the Administration, and which 
I frequently represented by the formula of Emancipation for 
the Sake of the White Man, a policy which the mass of the 
public declined to accept so long as they believed it was urged 
solely for the sake of the negro. To those who object that, ac- 
cording to this formula, there is no regard for the welfare of the 
black, it is time to reply that when it shall have been fully 
developed there will be, in the view of true political economy 
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and progress, no Black Man; for he who is enlightened and en- 
franchised is white as to his soul, whatever his complexion may 
be. The Russian serfs, be it observed, call themselves, under 
the sense of degradation, “the black people ;’’ but for them too 
the day is at last dawning whose light will bring the whiteness 
of freedom. If the Ethiopian cannot change his hue, let us see 
what can be done after making him an American. 

The most remarkable point of resemblance between Russia 
and the United States may be found in this, that while Russia, 
with its vast, complicated, and shifting developments, is perfectly 
intelligible to every educated liberal Russian of good capacity, 
and while the United States, under the same conditions, is clear 
to all practical and progressive Americans, it may be doubted 
whether all Great Britain, France, and Germany contains a score 
of men who can fairly claim to understand either of our two 
giants among nations. To English journalists we continually 
present an endless bewilderment of mirages, mists, phantasma- 
_ golden humbugs, and threadless labyrinths, with all the 

uttering feux follets of an infinite Cloud-Cuckoo-Land. We 
thought Professor Cairnes understood us; but he wound up his 
very well meant ‘‘Slave Power’ with a recommendation for us 
to let the cis-Mississippian Cotton States secede in peace, and 
otherwise missed his mark in many ways. The Bright and 
Cobden men understand us very well so far as their “line of 
business” goes; but behind all that they comprehend lurk cer- 
tain latent powers, now and then wildly manifested, which are 
to them as nothing, and to us deeply significant. Such is pre- 
cisely the case with the convulsed kingdom of the Czar. ‘ All,” 
says Charles de Mazade,* “is doubtless confused, both as to facts 
and ideas, in Russia; and yet through all these incidents, these 
contradictions, these anomalies, these crashing collisions of 
influences, there is revealed a close and profound unity, I can 
hardly say what, and an incomprehensible something which ad- 
vances, following an obscure and invincible logic. * * * Inreality, 
the true and serious character of the movement now perfecting 
itself is not in the outward whirlwind which may pass away like 
a wreath of mist: it is in the things themselves, in that secret 
force which causes every thing to become connected; obliging 
one reform to call unto the other, one problem to lead to another 
problem, and the whole to vibrate together.” Does not this 
sound like a thoroughly philosophical judgment of our own coun- 
try? and is it in the least applicable to any country save Russia or 
America? The reason is clear enough. In the first place, every 
intelligent man in Russia is at present, as in America, becoming 
every day practically involved in consideration of the weightiest 
problems of free labor and progress. In each country honesty 





* Revue des deux Mondes, June 15, 1862. 
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and order are struggling to extirpate dishonesty, corruption, and 
infamous old custom,—the Russian in his bureaucracy and 
tchinovniks, the American in his sympathizers and rebels. In 
the rest of Europe corruption is accepted as a settled quantity,— 
is marked off, pigeon-holed, and treated as “‘incurable.”” Pious 
England, with her two hundred and fifty thousand juvenile pro- 
fessional thieves,—more, it is said, than all in France, Germany, 
and Italy combined,—never dreams, like the Russian and Ame- 
rican, of a radical cure. Her societies and missionaries work 
weakly on, scratching the surface; but thereis no monarch there, 
who risks RUIN, and no rich men, or aristocrats, who by thousands 
annually challenge exile to Siberia or cruel imprisonment, and 
no scores of thousands who die the deaths of our Union soldiers, 
or who are starved to death as captives, for the sake of destroy- 
ing the corruption which in one form or another wrongs the mass. 
It is a fact that in Russia and America alone, most of the active 
minds are resolved to extirpate evils which the rest of Europe 
are obstinately nursing, and that both are fighting desperately 
and gloriously with tremendous elements of power at hand, and 
nearly one-half of the earth to be shared in a few years between 
them. 

Led by shallow and false English accounts, an impression pre- 
vails that the Czar by his emancipation is warring on his “cruel 
nobility.” The truth is that in Russia everybody is warring as 
he best can on old evils, old custom, old corruption, which exiles 
and imprisons because it cannot be rooted out yet for fear 
of worse, popular ignorance and colossal thievery and lying. 
“Liberalism,” says Mazade, “‘has become the mot d'ordre, every- 
body talks it; it is the fashion of the reign of Alexander II. ; 
everybody is a liberal, or calls himself one, even to General 
Potapof, the new chief of the secret police! As for the nobility, 
their liberalism, when well weighed, seems to be the soundest in 
the empire. Utterly unlike the feudal nobility of England and 
Germany, not hesitating to place the proudest names on the signs 
of manufactories, and much more anxious as to their wealth than 
desirous to retain privileges of nobility of very equivocal value, 
they are most of all desirous to put free labor on a national basis. 
At the chapters of nobility held at the end of January, 1862, at 
Moscow, St. Petersburg, meena Tver, and Smolensk, ad- 
dresses were delivered of the most startlingly liberal character. 
At St. Petersburg, Platonof, a marshal of nobility (the son of 
Platon Zoubof, the lost lover of Catherine IT.), called for a con- 
vocation of the states-general of Russia, to consider the wants 
of the nation. At Moscow, a majority of three hundred nobles 
over sixty-two repudiated a motion favoring the continuation of 
the privileges of nobility and a re-establishment of serfdom, end- 
ing with an address to the Emperor, demanding local self-govern- 
ment, oral and public proceedings at law, a definite solution of 
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the peasant question by obligatory redemption, a publication of 
the budget, liberty of the press, and a national meeting, at Mos- 
cow, of representatives of every class to discuss needful reforms. 
At Tver the nobility were far more radical, declaring their will- 
ingness to renounce all privileges as nobles, to be blended with 
the people and pay taxes with it, and calling for a national 
assembly. And measures were taken so that all this should be 
brought distinctly before the serfs by the committees appointed 
by Government to settle questions between proprietors and 
peasants, that the latter might learn that the nobility were not 
their enemies. For, in truth, the nobility have suffered as much 
as the serfs from arbitrary abuses of power, the want of good 
laws, bureaucratic autocracy, and insecurity of property, and, 
now that serfdom is destroyed, they find it to be their interest 
to urge liberal reforms as rapidly as possible. 

To all of these addresses ‘‘Government”’ replied harshly ; while 
thirteen of those most implicated at Tver were imprisoned. Yet 
at the head of the Government were the emancipating Emperor, 
and the Archduke Constantine, whose particular circle aim at 
vigorous measures of immediate reform. Need this puzzle any 
American who has closely followed the history of our own war 
and seen, within two years, stern and severe punishment of the 
advocates of measures which have since been adopted as na- 
tional policy ? Does not the American’ public of the free States 
contain a mass of declared conservatism, precisely corresponding, 
in its way, to the oppressive Russian bureaucracy and circumlo- 
cution-office-dom, and which not long ago threatened to wrest 
power from the administration by main force, reduce the army 
and navy to nothing, and re-establish serfdom? In Russia, three 
hundred nobles proposed to construct a new and more vigorous 
respectability, while sixty-two preferred to furbish up the old one. 
Could the same proportion, voting on the same subject, be obtained 
among the same number of our own “aristocracy” ? 

In Russia the most incongruous and leviathan-like objects are 
surging and madly beating about in the great sea of reform, 
illumined only by the first red rays of a coming day. With us 
the sun is somewhat higher, and it shines upon a sea of blood; 
but each in his own country feels that out of the tohu-bohu— 
the void and confusion—will result order, and a fair world. It 
is not difficult for any intelligent journalist who will gather up, 
from the most widely differing accounts of Russia, facts as to 
her present condition, to see that the great realm has a mighty 
future. Amid groans and trials, corruption and misery, he will 
find a wonderful degree of hope, and an incredible array of daring 
sacrifices and splendid martyrdoms. The Czar, the nobility, the 
young officers, the students, Herzen with his Kolokol in London, 
and the exile in Siberia,—even the reactionary aristocracy,—are 
all working to oneend. The iron cruelties of Nicholas did good 
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work in reducing corruption; for if he sometimes struck down 
the innocent, he was certainly more frequently terrible to the 
guilty. As for Poland, it is almost needless to say that the 
progress of reform will bring to that unhappy land happier days. 
If it still suffers under the peine forte et dure, it shares it with 
millions of Russians, and with not a few Americans who in 
Southern prisons and on the battle-field are bearing all to the 
death, and worse than death, for liberty. Every obstacle only 
renders triumph at last more glorious for the truth. 

Meanwhile, let us constantly bear in mind these great affinities, 
and remember our western coast and the eastern shore of Russia, 
between which rolls that Pacific which is destined, in the great 
saying of Herzen, to become ‘the Mediterranean of the future.” 
The destiny of that ocean is to be shared entirely between Rus- 
sia and America. When it shall be whitened with the fleets of 
our two countries, the balance of the world’s power will not be 
maintained between the petty Powers of Europe on one side, but 
between the two giant Powers of redeemed Russia and free 
America on the other. And both will then be free, and the 
words of Napoleon will be fulfilled, though not as he meant them, 
when he said that a time would come when Europe would be 
either republican or Cossack; for had he seen with the eyes of 
some, he might have surmised that the ruling power might be 
both republican and Cossack. Let me in this connection repeat 
the remarkable words of the German Heine, who, with the 
strange prescience of a poet, wrote as follows, more than thirty 
years ago:— 


“If any one compares England and Russia with a view to freedom, no doubt 
remains as to which is the right side to choose. Freedom has sprung in Eng- 
land from historical events, from privileges; in Russia, from principles. The 
results of these events, like the events themselves, bear the stamp of the 
Middle Ages; all England is congealed in medieval, never-to-be-rejuvenated 
institutions, behind which her aristocracy is intrenched, awaiting the death- 
struggle. But those principles from which Russian freedom sprung, or—to 
speak more correctly—from which Russian freedom is daily developing itself, 
are the liberal ideas of our most recent times; the Russian Government is 
penetrated through and through with these ideas, and its unlimited absolutism 
is rather a dictatorship by which those ideas will be brought directly to life.” 


We have been taught from childhood to regard England as the 
great head of morality, industry, and wisdom: yet simple facts © 
and figures show that, with all her morality, she has more 
thieves and members of the dangerous classes, in proportion to 
her population, than any other civilized country. With all her 
industry, she has the most paupers; and, with all her wisdom, 
she has not been able to benefit the majority in proportion to the 
advance of wealth among the few. Of Russia we have heard 
nothing but evil: her government has always been described 
as the most infamous in existence, and its policy simply a des- 
potism tempered by assassination. Yet facts show us that 
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against a thousand obstacles she has resolutely advanced,—often 
through blood, often through horrors which seemed inspired by 
the worst inhumanity, yet always with settled determination to- 
wards the pure democracy which seeks the greatest good for the 
greatest number. Had it not been for the principle or theory 
of progress to which Russia has adhered with such astonishing 
iron will, she would long ago have shared the fate of all other 
sheer: despotisms, and have dwindled away in corruption, as 
every selfish despotism always must, especially in these later 
ages. But since Peter the Great, and apparently even from an 
earlier date, her sovereigns have adhered to the general prin- 
ciple of benefiting the whole empire, instead of merely furbish- 
ing up and arranging fragments from its part; and so it has 
come to pass that through much apparent inconsistency it is 
really one great civilizing empire, and not a wilderness of mur- 
dering Tartars and savage heathen. Our own country, like 
Russia and unlike England, was founded on a principle and an 
abstract theory as laid down in the Constitution, a document dia- 
metrically opposed in every respect to English ‘experience ;”’ 
and the result has been a nation living and dying in the glorious 
enthusiasm of those who have a faith,—a faith in doing all things 
for the poor and oppressed; yea, in suffering even to the last hour 
for the children of affliction. For this is the noblest chivalry 
and purest Christianity, to love our neighbor as ourself, and to 
know that all whom we can aid are our neighbors. Doing this, 
we are, in spirit and in truth, of those 


‘“*Whom earth of her heroic race hath sent 
To be her glory and her argument.” 


THE CHASE. 


LISTLESSLY our vessel rocks on the ocean, with nothing to 
break the monotony of the off-shore blockade but the tedious 
routine of ship’s duties and exercises, which, coming as regularly 
as the day itself, themselves become monotonous. Our steamer 
falling off from the wind, rolls with a gentle lullaby motion to 
the regular sea; the officers of the watch pace the deck, looking 
to the end of their time of duty; the crew lie idly around the 
deck, and the look-outs from the crows’-nests at each mast-head 
continue to strain their eyes to catch sight of the sail which, if 
made a prize, will, according to the rule of our captain, put 
twenty-five dollars into the pocket of the fortunate man who 
first makes her. 

Suddenly the cry of “Sail ho! black smoke to the eastward!’’ 
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changes the aspect of every thing on board. All is now life and 
animation: the order is given to chase, the engines started, and 
the ship put on her course. While the captain makes his inqui- 
ries of the look-outs and directs the chase, our staunch chief 
engineer, with coat off, takes his place in the fire-room, urges 
on his subordinates, and raises the steam to the highest point 
the dilapidated boilers will bear, coming occasionally on deck, 
covered with smoke and dust, to inquire the position of the 
chase. Windsails are got up, and every means used to venti- 
late and render less oppressive the severe work in the fire-room 
and coal-bunkers. The crew of their own accord relieve and 
work with the coal-heavers. Wood is passed to the fire-room, 
and every means used for raising the steam as quickly as pos- 
sible. The order is given ‘“‘ Down yards and topmasts,” and but a 
few minutes elapse ere nothing but the lower masts are standing 
above the deck. The steam is up, and the chief engineer 
reports that the boilers will bear no more; but with this light 
pressure the staunch Santiago, like a sound-winded, long-limbed 
race-horse, stretches to her work at a steady pace that neither 
sea nor wind disturbs. We gain on the chase; and now she is 
plainly visible from deck, crowding all steam, and, from the ap- 
pearance of her smoke, burning our property,—the pitch, &c. of 
her cargo. The officers are collected on the wheel-houses, watch- 
ing every motion of the chase, our invaluable master reporting 
her every change of course to the captain, who has taken his 
station in the wheel-house, where he can best guide the chase 
and profit by every advantage which a seaman knows how to 
take. The crew are collected forward, in high glee, laughing, 
joking, and already estimating the value of the prize. We 
gain but slowly, and the day is waning. It is now a question 
whether we can come up with her before dark, and if not, 
if we can keep sight of her long, low, lead-colored hull after 
night has set in; if not, it becomes a matter of wits; but we 
have full confidence in the judgment and action of our cool 
Yankee captain. But we gain more rapidly: the pitch he has 
used has clogged his fires; a blank cartridge is fired, and our 
colors hoisted. The crew of the forward rifle jump to their 
gun, knowing the rule of giving them five minutes to stop 
after firing the blank cartridge ere a shot follows it. The five 
minutes are up, and the rifle, already trained and elevated to its 
greatest extent, sends its iron messenger directly towards the 
chase. The distance is too great: it falls short; but still it has 
its effect, as it is well known to those who chase that as soon as 
shots are fired, if there is any liquor on board the chase it is cir- 
culated freely, and then good-bye to all regularity in the fire- 
room. We gain rapidly, each shot falling nearer and nearer, 
the last sq uncomfortably near that she hoists her colors 


(English), rounds to, and blows off steam. Our engines are 
Vou. I-17 
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stopped, boats sent on board, the vessel’s papers, &c. taken to 
the captain for examination, a prize crew placed in her and her 
officers and crew removed, the orders and necessary papers given 
to the prize-master, and our capture bears away for a Northern 
port, while we rest from our work and excitement, satisfied in 
having inflicted a serious injury on the rebels and their abettors, 
and in adding to the funds of government and our own a quarter 
of a.million of dollars. 


ELIGIBILITY OF MEDICAL OFFICERS OF THE ARMY AS 
MEMBERS OF CERTAIN COURTS-MARTIAL. 


THE almost universal practice, confirmed by the direct teach- 
ings of the books, has been to hold medical officers disqualified 
from sitting as members of any court-martial. This paper is 
designed as an inquiry into the justice and expediency of the 
rule. 

De Hart gives an able argument in support of it, and Benét, 
though less elaborate in the discussion, is equally decided in 
the opinion expressed. Both of these, our best American 
writers on military law and the legal customs of the camp, rely 
greatly upon the opinion of Attorney-General Berrien, of 6th 
of November, 1829, when the question was raised concerning 
the constitution of a naval court, and Benét considers this to 
have “set at rest,” in our service, the point now mooted. Mr. 
Berrien is of opinion that, as the representative and successor 
of the Court of Chivalry, combatants alone should compose this 
tribunal. He does not appear to recognize any change in the 
constitution of society, and particularly of military society. An 
equal argument would keep in force the sumptuary laws of the 
Henrys; and a similar one would debar religious instruction by 
others than the apostolic line or in the vulgar tongue. Would 
it stand as an objection against the construction of an iron-plated 
vessel that an ancient catapult afforded no force worthy such 
extraordinary resisting power? Should it hold valid to exclude 
medical officers from certain courts because their professional 
ancestors were not the equals of knights-errant, or medieval 
armies had no recognized and official position for their medical 
attendants ? 

Mr. Berrien urges, however, argumentatively, that technical 
military knowledge is necessary in all cases, and implies the 
proper delicacy and acuteness of martial perception is wanting 
in those ‘‘who have no rank, either real or assimilated,” and 
that they should, accordingly, be excluded. 

Avoiding the broader field that invites debate, and without 
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presuming to erect into a permanent barrier the limit drawn 
for the occasion, the present writer contends for the right of the 
medical department of the army to be represented on a court- 
martial before which any member of it is arraigned. This is 
not to be construed into an assertion that a medical officer must 
be on such a court, any more than every court must consist of 
thirteen members (for both might be possible only to the mani- 
fest injury of the service); but, as where the size of the court 
is involved, other things being equal, the court should be so 
constituted. 

The argument that technical knowledge is requisite for the 
proper discharge of the judicial duty, bears with equal force for 
and against the rule of the books. If line officers alone are 
qualified to judge points involving tactics and martial discipline 
proper, is it unreasonable to require the performance of his 
mixed duty by a medical officer to be judged by those who are 
literally his peers? Quite as well can witnesses explain the re- 
quirements in one case as in the other. As feasible is the de- 
scription and indication of custom and regulations through third 
parties as the impression of etiquette, and scientific and profes- 
sional requirements, and the peculiar customs of the service 
bearing upon a medical officer’s duties, in a similar manner. If 
a surgeon is incapable of properly judging a major’s duty on 
the field, can the major decide the propriety of that surgeon’s 
behavior in the perils of an epidemic? The great argument of 
the books carries with it its own refutation. If the medical 
men in the army are to be amenable to trial by military courts, 
what element of justice denies them a position upon the bench ? 
The statement of De Hart that the mass of the community in 
civil life, and particularly the rank and file of the army, might 
make an equal claim, is a sophistry not directly seen through, the 
more that a want of logic is not usual with him. Citizens do make 
and hold that claim: they have trial by a jury of peers for the 
facts, and statute law for the judgment. So far as any simi- 
larity exists between the two kinds of courts, the argument is 
against De Hart. With enlisted men the analogy fails. They 
are tried only for direct violations of specific regulations, and 
not on those charges which originate the majority of officers’ 
trials. The jury and bench of judges must, from their very 
position as officers, be gentlemen and men of integrity and in- 
telligence, whose decision it would be morally impossible to bias. 
But, by the peculiar constitution of military life and military 
tribunals, when officers come to be tried, the court judges of 
the tangible facts, of the prescribed Jaw and the presumed law, 
and takes in a much wider scope than when dealing with the 
private. The close analogy to civil courts disappears; and it is 
no presumption for the medical officer to demand his actual equals 
shall be upon the court. It is not intended to urge that he 
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should be tried before medical officers alone pi in the self- 
evident case of a professional examination) any more than that 
the members of any other staff corps should be tried only before 
those in the same line of promotion; but that his absolute equals 
or superiors should appear in numbers sufficient to give what 
might be termed a color to the court. Officers of the marine , 
corps may be tried before those of the army; but would any f 
such exclusive court be convened for the trial of a marine, if the 
attendance of his own corps could be obtained ? 

This plea for the medical staff of the army is entered from no 
fear of intentional injustice occurring in the pursuance of the 
existing system, but to invite attention to the accidental injury 
that is possible to result from its unequal operation, and espe- 
cially because the views here advocated seem demanded by the 
dignity of the corps. 

The writer does not propose to discuss or notice that unworthy 
sense in which a certain class of civilians and newly-made officers 
affect to see in the term ‘‘non-combatant” an indication of a 
kind of inferiority. The first speak in ignorance; the second, 
with a vulgar misappreciation of the duties and feelings of the 
camp, a remnant of the gladiatorial, not the chivalric, spirit. { 
We are well aware how the department whose honor we are endea- j 
voring to sustain is prized by officers who have grown gray in j 
the service, as well as those winning their first brevets on our f 

° now too bloody fields; that its members are called comrades by | 4 
the men whose swords have carved glory for them; that their | : 
honor, intelligence, and personal courage have never been called 
in question by any whose good opinions are coveted; nor do : 
we propose to cite those instances where, on the field, as well as | 3 
in the pestilence, they have passed from bravery into heroism. | a 

The other form of the objection already met occurs in the | 4 
statement that medical officers “‘have no rank, either real or assi- 
milated.”’ Benét quotes Mr. Berrien’s words, and does not at- 
tempt to give the other side of the argument, or seem to remem- 
ber that, in the more than thirty years that have elapsed since 
the promulgation of the dictum, there have been decided modi- 
fications in military legislation and the constitution of our 
armies. 

Positive enactments have given what is known as “assimi- 
lated rank” to the Medical Corps; and, did it not extend this to 
a wearisome length, it might be interesting to investigate the 
difference between it and “‘real rank.’’ To all intents and pur- 
poses it is rank, rank as real and actual as that held by any 
other staff officers while acting in a staff capacity. It extends 
to choice of quarters, to position on occasions of ceremony, and 
to all those privileges the possession of a commission bestows. 
Because, for wise reasons, a regulation forbids them taking com- 
mand of troops, they are no more to be disregarded as commis- 
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sioned officers than the Engineers, who are debarred, by the 63d 
Article of War, from the exercise of the same power, except 
by the order of the President. And it is exceedingly question- 
able if one would escape censure who should refuse to assume 
command of a military post from which all the other officers had 
been removed by death or the necessity of the service. A con- 
trary case is on record. Why, then, should courts-martial be 
the feature not to be changed by the different status the medical 
officer of to-day occupies? Especially pertinent is this question 
when the present elaborated condition and magnified importance 
of every thing pertaining to the Department of War is consi- 
dered. However worthy in the commonplace time of peace the 
medical officer may have been to hold a seat upon the military 
bench, the development of our whole army machinery has ad- 
vanced his position, and his consequent influence with equal 
pace. Aside from the increased importance of the duties per- 
formed by those serving with troops in the field, there has 
sprung into prominence and relief a condition that the ante- 
bellum regulations hinted at, but seemed never to foreshadow in 
its present immensity. The huge general hospitals, that form 
a sanitary picket across the whole country, are to be reckoned 
as virtually a new element, and as forming a peculiar division 
of the army. These are exclusively commanded by medical 
officers, who alternate in their duties with those in the field. To 
many not drawn intimately to them, they appear but an immense 
sick-room, and the surgeon’s duty simply that of a private phy- 
sician amplified to meet the increased disease. The military 
features are not observed. But there are few general hospitals 
where the surgeon in charge is not responsible for the govern- 
ment of numbers equal to a regiment, and not unfrequently a 
brigade. Substituting medicine and surgery for tactics, he is 
required to know and perform all the other duties of a regi- 
mental commander; and a general officer is his superior only-by 
the strategy he is presumed to be versed in, and practice. The 
War Department classes general hospitals as military posts, while, 
from the very nature of the cases, their discipline must equal 
that of most camps of instruction, and be extended alike over the 
officers and enlisted men within their precincts. Nothing so 
soon reacts upon itself as the evil of a disorderly hospital, and, 
in a purely professional view, it becomes a matter of importance 
to maintain a thorough military police over property and per- 
sons. Familiarity with not only prescription-books and regis- 
ters, but nearly every form and paper of the Regulations, is re- 
quired, from the pay and clothing account of a private to 
muster-rolls and post-returns. In fact, the Engineer Bureau is 
the only staff department to which regular returns are not 
required to be made; while the chief medical officer, from his 
very position, acts as both commissary and quartermaster. Su- 
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peradded to all the pecuniary liability resting upon him, the 
responsibility for the same number of lives always under his 
care rarely lies upon any colonel in the service. Can it be con- 
tended that an officer from whom so much is required has no 
rank with his commission, and that a captain of infantry has 
peculiar advantages to judge of the mal-administration of such 
duties by a lieutenant assistant surgeon that other assistant sur- 
geons do not possess? Would it be presumptuous to assert, 
there are few line officers of equal grade who have a clear 
appreciation of the duties of a medical officer, ‘setting profes- 
sional questions entirely out of view? May not the objection, 
that the medical corps cannot have acute perception of military 
feeling, be set aside, on reflecting that in the ordinary proprie- 
ties of social life their judgment would be impeached no sooner 
than that of any other gentleman,—that the commands they are 
at any time liable to assume are strictly military, although not 
combatant,—and that those whose tastes lead them to enter the 
army must speedily, through association and the ten thousand 
avenues for their reception, imbibe those feelings and that 
knowledge their martial disposition prompts them to acquire? 
Should not their acquaintance with military matters, if sufficient 
to render them able to be judged under the law, render them 
worthy to administer it? With what show of reason can a man 
be arraigned for conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentle- 
man, by those who deny his appreciation of becoming conduct 
in others?) However Captain Benét may consider non-combat- 
ants ineffective judges of violations of chivalric rules, were he 
arraigned in the field, it would be no cause for challenge that 
the court to try him consisted of members who, when his book 
was written, were as ignorant of tactics as their wives at home. 
Captain Benét cannot mean to assert that a crimson sash in 
its very nature girds chivalric loins, while a green one debases 
its wearer. It is no disrespect to the line of the volunteer force 
to affirm that its medical staff is equally educated with it men- 
tally and socially; and no conceit can be involved in asserting 
that the same branch of the general staff of the army performs 
its duty and holds, at least, assimilated intelligence with the line. 
The question is placed upon the broad ground of right, in view 
of the present constitution of our military forces. 

That the view here entertained is not devoid of reason, ap- 
pears from certain practical teachings. Simmons, a British 
authority, although he objects and considers it injudicious unless 
in very exceptional cases, acknowledges that medical officers 
have sometimes been placed upon courts in that army. Very 
recently in our own service a surgeon was made President of a 
military commission, of which the other members were line 
officers, to try a medical cadet for conduct to the prejudice of 
good order and military discivline. The present writer was 
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once placed upon a court of inquiry, to examine the conduct of 
a medical officer on the field, by a general highly distinguished 
in the bureau and the camp. A department commander was 
prevented, a few montlfs ago, from placing a proportion of medi- 
cal officers on a court to try a surgeon for unmilitary conduct, 
only on account of the difficulty of relieving them from their 
daily duties. The very common practice in our own service of 
assigning a medical officer the delicate and responsible duty of 
judge-advocate, rebuffs the argument of “appreciation ;’’ while, 
since the commencement of this war, the Navy Department 
has set at naught the decision of the Attorney-General above 
quoted, by a positive order that a certain number of medical 
officers shall be upon every court before which such an officer is 
tried. This paper makes no pretension to be exhaustive, but _ 
simply suggests heads which the writer hopes may, by some one, 
be placed before those in authority, in such a form that the pre- 
sent rule may be changed for the good of the whole service, 
and the greater harmony of all its branches. 


HORSEMANSHIP, AND THE METHODS OF TRAINING THE 
HORSE TO OBEY HIS RIDER. 


BY FAIRMAN ROGERS. 


NoTWITHSTANDING the publication of the translation of Bau- 
cher’s system of equitation in this country in 1851, of Captain 
Garrard’s edition of Nolan on the training of cavalry-horses, 
in 1861, and of the instructions in Cooke’s U.S. Cavalry Tac- 
tics, comparatively few horsemen seem to understand the prin- 
ciples upon which this excellent system is based ; and it is with a 
view of exciting interest in the subject that the following article 
is presented. 

Horsemanship has been, and with most persons is still, an 
art, only to be acquired by long practice, and by those who 
have a natural ability to ride, which seems to be quite unequally 
distributed ; for it is certain that some men are born to be horse- 
men as others are born to be musicians, and that it is as impos- 
sible to make, by any course of teaching, a rider of a man whose 
body and mind are not suited to it, as to make a musician of a man 
without an ear, although one may with perseverance be taught 
to sit upon a quiet horse, and the other to play a simple strain. 
This difference existing in men, it is the more important, if the 
horse is to be ridden for general purposes, military or civil, that 
horsemanship should be reduced to a science, as far as possible, 
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or, in other words, that fixed rules based upon correct principles 
should be established, which will enable an instructor to teach, and 
a pupil to understand, up to a certain point, beyond which the 
rider’s own genius must be depended upon. 

A natural horseman, perhaps, needs no system: he manages 
his horse intuitively, and, although he cannot say why or how he 
does certain things, he produces the result aimed at, and is satis- 
fied; but this point has been reached by him after much time 
lost, and he does all by a sort of instinct which he cannot 
impart to friend or pupil. For ordinary riders, some system is 
required; and that one is best which, based upon correct observa- 
tion, improves the qualities, moral and physical, of the horse 
as well as of the rider. 

While we require from the draught-horse a slow and steady 
exertion of his strength, and from the driving-horse the same 
kind of exertion at a more rapid rate, the cavalry-horse must 
be obedient and handy; that is, he must not only be willing to 
obey his rider, but he must be able to execute the movements 
required of him, which he cannot do untrained, whatever his 
disposition may be. 

In fact, the difficult movements required of a well-broken horse 
for military riding can only be well performed by him after a 
course of gymnastics, which so prepare his body by exercise that, 
as with a human gymnast, movements and positions before diffi- 
cult, become easy. 

It is absurd to suppose that, while by properly directed prac- 
tice a man may increase the strength of certain muscles and the 
flexibility of certain joints, the horse cannot be improved 
mechanically in the same manner: yet there are many horsemen 
who seem to think that a well-made, active horse ought to do 
without previous education every thing that any horse can do as 
soon as he can be made to understand the will of his rider. As 
well might we expect any active, well-formed young woman 
without practice, yet with the strongest will, and after having 
witnessed a hundred representations, to perform the movements 
of an Ellsler or a Cerito. 

It is upon these considerations that the great system of train- 
ing of Baucher and, in a less degree, the systems of some of his 
predecessors are based. 

In the first place, Baucher insists upon gentleness, kindness, 
patience, and appeals to the understanding of the animal, in all 
stages of training, coupled with courage and decision on the 
part of the trainer; for indecision is sometimes most provoking 
to an animal with which we cannot communicate directly by 
means of language. In other words, the trainer, when about to 
make the horse perform any movement, must have a clear idea 
himself of what he wishes to do, and must not change his mind 
just as the operation commences, or he will only worry his horse, 
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or, as Baucher says, ‘shock his understanding,” and interfere 
seriously with the progress of his education. 

Since a horse is in some respects stronger than his trainer, 
and in many cases disposed to resist from mere animal instincts, 
it is necessary that a wholesome fear should be instilled into 
him, or rather that he should be made to understand that the 
man can by some power combat his most vigorous exertions and 
conquer him. 

Even when a colt has been handled and petted from his birth, 
some operation of this kind seems to be necessary before he is 
willing to give up his independence to the control of man. 

According to the old methods, this “‘breaking”’ was performed 
by rough riders, who, by harsh and sometimes brutal treatment, 
such as riding in swamps and severe whipping, reduced the horse . 
to a state of subjection, frequently accompanied by a sulky and 
wicked disposition, to improve which much careful subsequent 
handling was required. 

There is now, happily, no longer any excuse for any brute who 
may thus treat the animal destined to serve man’s pleasure, since 
Rarey has introduced his method, now so widely known, which, 
based upon true principles, fitly precedes the elegant method of 
training proposed by Baucher. 

Handled by Rarey’s method, the horse, however wild or 
savage, finds himself, without pain or injury inflicted on him, 
suddenly, and in the most mysterious manner, completely in the 
power of his weak master, and, sooner or later, gives up with a 
good grace, and with his power and his spirit unimpaired, under 
an operation which may be repeated as a reminder at any time, 
without danger to horse or trainer. 

The horse, having been so subdued as to enable the trainer to 
handle him with safety, must next be taught to bear the bit and 
the saddle, and must go through such a course of gymnastics as 
will enable him to do what his rider requires of him. 

When a horse runs at liberty in the field, his step is springy 
and free, depending in degree, of course, somewhat upon his 
natural conformation, and, if he is ordinarily well formed, his 
muscular forces are exerted in such a way as to keep his body 
in a condition of equilibrium. All this comes naturally to him 
as walking does to a child; but when we place upon his back a 
weight equal to one-sixth of his own, and expect him still to be 
as graceful and as easy as when 


‘‘Free he roamed the grassy plain,” 


we are expecting rather too much of him. If any reader is in- 
clined to doubt this, let him put on thirty-five pounds in a knap- 
sack, or take a child pick-a-back, and attempt to execute grace- 
fully a walk, a dance, ora bow. He will find a noticeable change 
in the position of his centre of gravity, and a decided sense of 
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heaviness on his legs, the effect of which it will take a consider- 
able amount of loaded drill to overcome. 

We say nothing of the fears, the indecision, or the awkward- 
ness of the rider, which add to the difficulty, since the trainer, 
who certainly ought to be beyond such troubles, is supposed to be 
handling the animal. 

In fact, such a rider is perhaps more of an annoyance toa 
well-trained horse than to an untrained one, since the former 
expects that the rider at least knows what he is about, and ex- 
pects assistance, and not interference, from him. 

Again, the horse does not understand the hints of the bit and 
the spurs, and they must be explained to him, and his methods 
of resisting them overcome. 

Baucher, therefore, commences his instruction with a simple 
lesson. Standing in front of the horse, he taps him on the 
chest with the whip, keeping up the light blows as long as 
the horse retreats from them, instantly ceasing the taps and 
caressing him when he comes forward; and in a short time the 
horse, finding that to avoid the punishment he must .move tor- 
ward and not backward, advances upon the slightest touch; and 
the first method of communication is thus set up with him. 

Then, since the communication between the hand of the man 
and the mouth of the horse is by means of the bit, attention 
must next be paid to its action. 

To Baucher is due the credit of having first placed the curb- 
bit in the proper position in the mouth,—that is, as low down as 
it can be placed without touching the tush (in mares, owing to 
the absence of the tush, it may be placed lower than in the 
horse); since, one object of the bit being to cause the horse to 
open his mouth, the further the bit acts from the articulation of 
the jaw the more effect it has. 

The horse has two ways of resisting the pressure upon the 
bit: by closing his mouth and holding his jaw rigidly fixed, and 
by extending his head and neck into as nearly a straight line as 
possible, either by throwing both down or by throwing both up. 

To overcome the first, Baucher prescribes the flexions of the 
jaw, the details of which will be found in his book and in other 
publications, the object being to make the horse yield to the 
slightest pressure on the bit by opening his mouth. In perform- 
ing this flexion, as in all the others, the greatest care must be 
taken that the pressure is relieved the moment that the horse 
yields, so that he will understand that it is that yielding which 
gives him relief. 

The jaw being flexed, the neck must be attended to, and by 
the proper pressures on the bit the horse is made to understand 
that he finds relief when he holds his neck well up and his head 
in a nearly vertical position, that in which in reality he can 
oppose the least resistance to the hand of the rider. 
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These two flexings may—in fact should—be carried on at the 
same time, and when they are completed, the horse is said to 
be light in hand. Their details may be varied by experienced 
trainers, but those laid down by Baucher are the result of long 
practice, and may be safely followed. 

By these flexions, especially those of the neck, we not only 
teach the horse to do a certain thing, but the exercise enables 
him to do it, the muscles which sustain the neck being strength- 
ened and the neck rendered much more flexible, especially near 
the head, where the new curvature of the neck may be dis- 
tinctly seen when, as horsemen say, the neck is broken. 

The flexions of the neck are not painful to the horse, but they 
are somewhat fatiguing, as is a new exercise or a new position 
to a gymnast; and they must therefore be practised with judg- 
ment, so as not to disgust the animal with the operation. 

The head and neck of the horse having been thus educated, 
we must attend to the other parts of the body, and overcome 
those mechanical resistances which interfere with the move- 
ments that we require the animal to make. 

Mr. Baucher, and some of his followers, go perhaps a little 
too far in ascribing all the resistances which a horse makes, to 
mechanical causes solely, leaving out of consideration the dispo- 
sition of the animal, which varies with each individual, as with 
men. He is too old a trainer, and too acute an observer, to 
neglect such differences in his practice; and it can only be the 
true French desire to reduce all systems to the simplest form 
that could have induced him to ignore them. 

Strictly, according to his words, the resistances which a horse 
makes to his rider are only caused by some defect of mechanical 
construction, such as muscles too strong or too weak, bones too 
long or too short; while it is obvious to every horseman that a 
great. deal must be attributed to the wish of the horse to be 
accommodating or the reverse,—many horses which know per- 
fectly well what to do and how to do it, resisting from mere 
obstinacy or love of mischief. In fact, the same horse, whose 
conformation does not change, will differ from day to day, owing 
to his state of spirits, and will learn new tricks to try his rider, 
which are eminently moral, and not mechanical. 

It is probably the experience of most trainers, that well-bred 
horses which have strength, action, and good shape are gene- 
rally difficult to train, owing to their having a mischievous and 
frequently somewhat sulky desire to be independent of the will 
of their masters, and that their intelligence aids them in their 
oppositions, while their mechanical conformation certainly en- 
ables them to do readily what is asked of them. 

To return to the movements of the body: in the wild state 
the horse moves forward and turns to the right and left, rarely 
performing other movements except for a step or two. These 
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are not sufficient for our purposes, especially for cavalry, when 
we want a horse to be able to turn on his own ground, to move 
sideways, and to walk backwards. 

The first movement, as the basis of the others, must be first 
taught to him. It is done by the spur, which, instead of being, 
as in some countries and on some heels, an instrument of tor- 
ture, or simply an excitant to speed, becomes, with the good 
horseman, a means, second only to the bit, of indicating to the 
horse his wishes. 

Upon being touched gently with the spur, some horses move 
away from it, some—perhaps most—move towards it with the 
intention of defence by kicking, and some move forward: the 
latter may be restrained with the bit, the former are already 
advanced a step in their training, and the others must be taught, 
patiently, by the methods laid down by Baucher, to move the 
croup quietly away from the spur, the front legs remaining in 
their position. This movement is called by Baucher the reversed 
pirouette, because naturally a horse, as may be seen in any 
field, turns quickly by raising both front legs off the ground, 
crouching slightly on his haunches and whirling on his hind 
feet, a movement which he may be taught to perform in a more 
quiet way at a later stage of his instruction. 

The horse, while he first kicks at the spur, afterwards simply 
moves his croup away from it, and finally, in addition, lifts the 
leg with which he at first kicked, off the ground and under him; 
now the slow gaits of the horse, the walk and the trot, are per- 
formed with the diagonal legs moving together; and the lifting 
of one hind leg generally, and in a trained horse always, re- 
leases the opposite front leg, with which he paws, while the hind 
leg is going to the ground, a movement the importance of which 
is developed in the pirouette and in the more difficult tricks of 
the manége. 

The horse, having been taught to move his croup away from 
the spur without kicking or rearing, is ready to be taught the 
pirouette on his front legs and to passage to the right and left, 
either movement being readily performed by him at this stage. 

It remains only to teach him to back, an accomplishment of 
obvious importance in a cavalry horse. 

If the rider touch the horse, advanced to this point, with his 
spur, at the same time restraining him gently with the bit and 
keeping him from moving his croup by the pressure of the oppo- 
site leg, the horse lifts his hind leg on the side touched by the 
spur, and a very gentle pressure on the bit will, by forcing his 
body backwards, cause him to take a step to the rear to recover 
his balance; with the other leg the movement is repeated, and 
in this way the animal walks regularly backwards, with his body 
horizontal and his hind legs moving with free action, a very 
different way from that in which a horse moves when pushed 
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backward with the bit by a man standing in front of him. 
When he backs readily, passages and does the pirouettes, he 
may be considered as roughly trained for the ordinary purposes 
of the road or the ranks. 

During all these lessons it will be found that the gaits of the 
horse are improved, they will have become more springy, and 
his balance upon his feet such that the movements of the rider 
are readily communicated to him. But this change is only 
begun, and the training must be carried a little further in order 
that the horse may be sufficiently gathered to be entirely under 
command, and to move easily under the rider; and we now 
touch upon that part of the system which has called out the 
most difference of opinion and the most severe criticism. 

While horses with short, upright pasterns are not naturally - 
so easy as those differently made, a great deal of the apparent 
springiness of gait is due to the positions of the body and to 
the habit of moving the limbs. 

The gait of a driving-horse is usually exceedingly disagree- 
able to a rider, from the fact that in pulling a load the horse 
presses against the collar and throws his weight forward in such 
a way that if the traces were suddenly cut he would tend to fall, 
and all horses used exclusively for draught, however sure-footed, 
give the horseman, when he rides them, a feeling that they may 
readily stumble. 

In the same way a horse while loose tends to assume the same 
position when moving forward, since he intends to decide for 
himself when to stop, and can prepare for that operation in 
time; but when the rider is on his back the horse does not 
know at what moment he may be called upon to perform any 
movement, and in order to make him able to respond promptly to 
the wish of his rider, he must at all times hold his body in a posi- 
tion to stop or to change direction suddenly ; in other words, he 
must be collected or gathered, and not have his legs and his neck 
beyond the instant control of his rider. 

This operation of gathering requires more tact, judgment, and 
practice on the part of the trainer than any other which he is 
called upon to perform, since he must endeavor to impart his 
wishes to the animal without worrying him, and must, therefore, 
be always ready to prevent, by. almost imperceptible touches of 
the hand and legs, any coming resistances which may provoke a 
battle. 

The flexions of the jaw and neck having prepared the animal, 
he must, upon the first touch of the rider’s hand, yield to the 
bit and bring his head into position,—that is, with the neck well 
up, rising rapidly at the withers and the line of the face nearly 
vertical. This throws his centre of gravity rather farther back- 
ward, and slightly releases his forehand; a delicate touch of the 
spur then draws his hind legs under him, and the horse is well 
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poised upon all four legs, which are closer together than when 
he is standing at liberty without a rider, and he is ready to 
shift his weight quickly to either pair of legs, in obedience to 
the indications which he receives. He is then said to be light in 
hand and gathered. 

If he is now moved forward, attention still being paid to this 
position, or to this disposition of the forces, as Baucher, not very 
clearly, calls it, it will be found that his action is much lighter 
and less sluggish than it was at first with the weight of a man 
on his back; that his motions are more precise, more elastic, 
and that he has exchanged his boring, lounging gait for one 
which more nearly resembles that of a horse free in the field. 
In other words, he has been taught to move himself as grace- 
fully with the unnatural weight on his back as his instinct or 
practice taught him when unmounted. 

The danger to be avoided is that of getting a spirited horse 
into the habit of dancing whenever an attempt is made to 
enliven him, and thus to have a mode of progression which 
bears the same relation to a quiet gait that the stage-walk of a 
ballet-girl has to the street-walk of a lady. 

The most popular objection made to the Baucher system is, 
that horses trained by it dance instead of trotting; but when 
this is the case the fault lies with the rider, not with the system 
or the horse. 

As the early training of the dancing-school leaves its indeli- 
ble mark upon the walk and carriage of a woman, so the train- 
ing of the riding-house affects the gaits of the horse. His rider 
may ride him backwards or sideways through the streets; it will 
be altogether a matter of taste on his part whether, possessing 
the accomplishments, he shall display them upon all occasions 
or not. Fast riding, plunging, and curvetting, are perhaps not 
to be indulged in public places, but if any rider prefers the gait 
of a horse that walks as if some one was pushing him from be- 
hind with a stick, or trots in a way to leave six inches of day- 
light between the rider and the saddle at every step, he is wel- 
come to his preference, and should certainly be accommodated 
with a steed to suit him. He will have no difficulty in finding 
one. 

If riding is indulged in as a pastime, let it be carried to the 
highest point of perfection; if it is a necessity, as in military 
service, let all know how to do it in as comfortable and agreeable 
a manner as possible, and neglect no means to attain this desira- 
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RAILROADS IN WAR. 


TuatT all classes of warlike machinery should have received 
an immense impulse in the great war we are now waging, was, 
of course, to be anticipated; and yet, perhaps, the world is as- 
tonished at the numbers and character of the inventions in this 
field of science. But of mechanical powers and applications of 
what the publicists call “innocent utility,” the military applica- 
tions have been still more remarkable. Any one who has read 
the movements of both armies by the aid of Kimber’s Railroad 
Map, will be struck with the important part these lines of com- 
munication have played on the great theatre. Railroad junc- 
tions are strategic points; to cut railroad communications, a 
great desideratum. The triangle of which Chattanooga, Cleve- 
land, and Dalton are the angles, presents a striking case in 
point. Memphis, Corinth, and Jackson, as railroad junctions, 
become valuable in the general strategy; and the great arterial 
line known as the East Tennessee & Virginia Railroad pre- 
sents one clue to the present condition of affairs around Knox- 
ville, and the great battle which seems inevitable in that 
vicinity. 

But it is not our purpose to give illustrations of the value of 
railroads in the present war. We only design to call attention 
to the general subject, and to refer for statistics to an article in 
the French “Annales des Ponts et Chaussées’ for July and 
August, in which M. Charié-Marsaines, the Inspector-General 
des Ponts et Chaussées, presents a summary of the uses of the 
French railroads during the Crimean War and the War of 1859 
in Italy. In a work by Messrs. Lamé and Clapeyron, entitled 
“A Treatise upon Railroads considered in relation to the De- 
fence of a Country,” published in 1832, we have the first public 
presentation of this subject. From that time occasional discus- 
sions have appeared, especially in the Darmstadt Gazette Mili- 
taire in 1840, and in the French Journal des Sciences Militaires 
in 1842. But these were of a theoretical character; and it was 
not until a great war broke out that practical investigation, 
based upon actual statistics, could be made. 

The Crimean War first presented this opportunity, or, rather, 
it enabled the French War Department to elaborate a system 
which was in good working-order in 1859, during the Italian 
War. 

A drawing, at once quite simple, ingenious, and illustrative, 
presents to the eye at one glance the manner and directions in 
which four hundred and five thousand men and ninety thousand 
horses were transported by special trains, and upwards of two 
hundred thousand of both by ordinary trains. With these facts 
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we have dates, times of transportation, rapidity of movement, 
the number of trains, locomotives, and cars, and the influence 
upon the ordinary business of the roads. Of course, in the 
statement just made, we do not include the transportation of 
supplies, guns, and munitions of war, which were also conveyed 
by the railroads. 

As it concerns strategy, the author states that, considering 
the French railroads alone, ‘that from Paris to Lille and Valen- 
ciennes would be a perfectly strategic road in case of an offen- 
sive war in the north of France; that from Paris to Strasburg, 
the same in case of a war in Germany; those from Paris to 
Dijon, Lyons, Grenoble, and Marseilles, in case of a war in 
Italy.” 

Te is a bold but important question which presents itself in 
this conneetion, whether railroads could be utilized for the 
movement of troops on battle-fields, for manoeuvring two armies 
acting very near each other; or whether we must still use them 
only to bring troops and matériel upon the general theatre. 

One of the concluding paragraphs in the article under con- 
sideration is worth translating :— 

‘“When the civil war which at present distracts the United 
States is ended, we shall perhaps have information concerning 
the use which the belligerents have made of railroads, which 
play such a prominent part in intercommunication in that 
country. But it is evident that it is only when the pacification 
is complete that it will be possible to collect these documents, 
if it be possible even then.” 

This is a pregnant text. We recommend to the Government 
the collection of these statistics, as being of great prospective 
utility. They will show not only what has been done, but the 
great faults and errors to be corrected and removed. The war 
has benefited and enriched our railroads greatly. They have 
been paid for every soldier and every pound of material trans- 
ported, and the amount of transportation has increased enor- 
mously by reason of the war. They should reward the country 
by a better system, better cars, safer transits, quicker time, and 
greater excellence in every respect. Soldiers should be com- 
fortably transported. The latent power of a great road should 
be enormous, and the regulations such that when the Govern- 
ment assumes control, it shall find in each case a complete 
enginery, perfect in its kind, and available as one of the grand 
strategic elements by which it is to achieve success. 
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THREE MONTHS AROUND CHARLESTON BAR; OR, THE GREAT 
SIEGE AS WE SAW IT. 


No. IT. 


BY ROBERT STEWART DAVIS. 


SLEEP under the range of Sumter’s and Wagner’s guns, with 
the chance of a night-sortie by the enemy!—the veteran may 
do this: we cannot. Therefore, while the soldiers not on picket- 
duty at the front sleep soundly in their sand-beds, we cannot 
even catch a fitful slumber, but, alternately standing and sitting, 
fully realize war in the night-time. If beneath the roof of a 
Northern home, when chancing to wake in the dead of night, 
the awful stillness of the midnight hour has driven sleep far 
away from our eyelids, need we be surprised at this nervous 
wakefulness with which Morris Island frets us? Listening for 
the night-attack,—how one within bullet-flight of the enemy 
will listen!—thus we pass the heavily-moving night. It is not 
the dull beating of the waves against the beach, or the sharp 
ring of the sentry’s “Halt!” or the distant rumbling of the 
coming thunder-storm, that attracts our attention. 

Hark! was that not picket-firing? There goes the deep boom 
of a monitor’s gun, and off towards Wagner we hear the dull, 
heavy explosion of a shell. Again, “crack!” “crack!” go the 
rifles. What can it mean? It may be that the enemy are feel- 
ing our lines preparatory to an attack. We have the counter- 
sign. How did we get it? No matter: let us climb this neigh- 
boring sand-hill, and peer through the darkness to our heart’s 
content. 

There is no moon, and the stars scarce twinkle through the 
fleecy clouds. This darkness lends an additional charm to the 
scene before us. Yonder, in the channel, is the fleet,—iron- 
clads, gunboats, supply and ordnance vessels. They carry no 
lights: blockade-runners would have a merry time if they did. 
Ah! that is the flag-ship. We know it by the signal-light. The 
admiral is signalling to the shore. I wish we could read that 
message as the signal-light rapidly moving in its half and quar- 
ter circles flashes from the deck of the Augusta Dinsmore. 
Perhaps, if translated, it would read thus:—‘“ General, have you 
been attacked?” The signal-officer at head-quarters receives 
the answer, and immediately a torch upon the sand-hill below us 
“calls” the flag-ship, and, perhaps, replies, “No: it was a false 
alarm.” 

The picket-firing has ceased; but it did not fail to startle the 
camps of both friend and foe. Signal-lights flash upon the 
Vou. L.—18 
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darkness in every direction. They are rapidly moving here and 
there upon Folly Island. A light gleams from the parapet of 
Sumter, and is answered by Gregg, Wagner, Moultrie, and all 
the rebel fortifications in the harbor; and even from the tall 
look-out of the enemy on James Island near Secessionville the 
vigilant rebel sends back his reply. 

Did you see that vivid flash yonder, coming up as it were from 
the earth? It was but for an instant: yet now mounting up 
slowly in the dark sky is a long trail of fire. It is a mortar- 
shell from Wagner. Will it come near us? It seems an age 
travelling. Now it has reached its zenith, and begins as slowly 
to descend over our camps. Lower, lower comes the shell, and 
while we, breathless with a proper anxiety, see it coming almost 
in a direct line for our sacred heads, the fiery fuse changes into 
a ball of fire: the shell has burst, and instantly comes to us 
the sharp twang of the explosion, while the whizzing fragments 
bury themselves in the sand, we know not where. Beauregard 
thinks that he can shell the Yankees off Morris Island. He 
has undoubtedly informed Mr. Davis that “Gillmore and his 
minions will not be able to survive the night.’”’ But Beauregard 
is mistaken,—not the first time during this war; and, although 
Wagner, Gregg, and Sumter keep up a continual shelling over 
our camps, thanks to protecting Deity, the night progresses 
without a casualty. 

But another treat is in store for us. As if a vigorous shell- 
ing from the enemy were not enough to try our patience, the 
elements must join in the artillery chorus. This 7s tar! a 
tropical thunder-storm joining its deafening thunder, livid light- 
ning, and rain-torrents to the unwearying compliments of the 
enemy’s cannon. As before we wondered where a shell would 
burst, now we wrap ourselves up in our blanket,—would the 
contractor had put more wool in it!—and are speechless with awe 
as the huge thunderbolts descend with a fearful crash and, illu- 
minating every thing for an instant as with daylight, bury them- 
selves in the earth or neighboring sea. Does it rain? ‘ Buckets- 
ful” will not express the copiousness of this drenching. We 
are gradually becoming completely soaked with the superfluous 
element, and we would be homesick, direfully so, were it not for 
the conversations of the soldiers around us, who, if they were 
undisturbed by the noise of shells, are not water-proof. Two 
jolly fellows are burrowed in the sand not far from us, and have 
evidently been sleeping under one blanket. 

“T say, Bill,” says one, “you've got all of the blanket.” 

‘No, I haven’t,” replies Bill; “I’ve only got half of it.” 

‘“* Well, where’s the other half? I haven’t got it.” 

‘The contractor has got that,” rejoined Bill. 

That man is a wit; for if his humor works thus well in a 
deluge of water and under the range of the enemy’s cannon, 
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what could he not say under more favorable circumstances? 
Our soldiers are wonderful men, so easily adapting themselves 
to every change of camp-life. They will, when in quarters, 
build themselves comfortable huts, and furnish them with rude 
imitations of bedsteads, tables, and chairs; but on an expedition 
like this they appear just as contented with half-rations and no 
shelter. This adaptability of the Yankee soldier is only the 
reflex of his private life; and, as in days of peace he could 
make a good shoe one day and deliver a Fourth-of-July oration 
the next, so now he brings the almost infinite resources of his 
character to make any phase of military life agreeable to himself. 

But the morning draws on apace; and, as General Strong is 
to assault Wagner at daybreak, we arise from our humid bed 
without a pang of remorse at losing a “second nap.” How 
cheerfully the soldiers appear after the shelling and drenching 
of the night! Not a murmur or complaint is heard; and if it 
were daylight I dare say every countenance would have a smile, 
and every eye a twinkle, over the night’s adventures. 

As silently as possible the troops are prepared for the assault. 
The assaulting and reserve column are in line, and two batteries 
of light artillery are ready to support. We thread our way to 
General Strong’s tent. Stop! do you not see that figure stand- 
ing by a horse and leaning its head upon the animal’s neck? 
We hear the murmur of a voice at prayer: it is General Strong 
offering up his petition for divine mercy and assistance. We 
pause, and, as we see him thus engaged, we say to ourselves, 
‘There is a general whom we thought to be reckless of his life, 
and without thought of the future; but how mistaken! he is a 
Christian warrior, and in battle it was the consciousness of a soul 
at peace with God which so nerved his arm and made him the 
admiration of the soldiers. The prayer is ended, and as he 
leaps upon his horse he turns, and, greeting us with a smile 
which even makes the struggling daylight seem more pleasant, 
says, ‘Well, gentlemen, Wagner has been quite attentive during 
the night: we will now return the compliment.” 

Generals Gillmore and Seymour are present to witness the 
assault, and the prayers of all go with the troops moving in 
serried column to the front. A monitor from the fleet has 
moved up the channel and taken a position so as to shell 
Wagner, and also prevent reinforcements reaching it from Cum- 
mings Point. No sooner do our troops come within easy range 
than they are greeted with a murderous fire of grape and can- 
ister from the siege-guns of Wagner, and a storm of bullets 
from the enemy’s sharpshooters, who, retreating before our 
advance, have taken refuge behind the parapet, and add the 
unceasing rattle of their musketry to the roar of siege-gun and 
howitzer. In vain does the Nahant endeavor to silence the fort: 
her fire is too slow, and the rebels between shots work their 
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guns with vigor. Our troops boldly face the conflict, and run 
at “charge bayonets” through the galling fire for Wagner. But 
it is too much to expect of them. Wagner belches forth volley 
upon volley: the lines waver,—one regiment halts,—the left 
wing of another gives way,—one alone unbroken reaches the 
ditch, and rushes up the parapet to battle with the enemy at his 
very threshold. The men who have gained the parapet fight 
bravely; but why should they thus uselessly throw away life ?— 
their comrades do not come to the rescue; the reserves are not 
ordered up. Wagner has proved itself a more powerful enemy 
than was suspected; the assault is abandoned, and the troops 
come back, with disappointment upon every countenance. Noone 
feels the failure more keenly than General Strong, and we see 
in the glance of his eye a stern determination to retrieve the ill 
issue of the action. 

Wagner having thus repelled an assault, Gillmore determines 
to first silence it by a bombardment and then storm it with an 
overwhelming force. Accordingly, he begins the erection of 
siege-batteries, at distances from Wagner varying from eight to 
twelve hundred yards. All of the soldiers who can be spared 
from the immediate front are set to work, either to haul up from 
the lower end of the island the siege-guns and mortars which 
have been brought over from Folly Island, or to labor on the 
line itself of the batteries. It cannot be expected that the 
rebels, holding fortifications which overlook this entire island, 
will not discover our battery-building, though the larger number 
of troops are at work in the night-time. Immediately Fort 
Johnson (on James Island), Sumter, and Gregg open upon the 
battery-line with a slow fire, and throw shells in painful proximity 
to the spades of our eagerly digging troops. Wagner would 
delight to join in this complimentary salute; but our sharp- 
shooters pick off with their telescopic rifles any gunner who 
dares to show himself at the guns which point inland; the fleet, 
however, are unable to silence her guns which bear seaward 


although they have taken a favorable position in the channel,. 


and explode their huge shells over and inside the fort. In the 
night, however, Wagner, no longer subject to the bombardment 
of the fleet or the keen watch of our sharpshooters, is enabled to 
break her silence, and treat the trenches to some very superior 
mortar-practice. 

Seven monotonous days are these batteries being built. We 
say monotonous, because it is the same scene, day after day, of 
monitor firing, rebel firing, and Yankee digging. To-day we 
see half a regiment hauling through the sand a cannon-truck 
carrying a huge Parrott or mortar; to-morrow it seems as if the 
same men were hauling the same gun. The continual bursting 
of the enemy’s shells over camps and working-parties has lost 
all charms of novelty and excitement, and officers and men 
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appear as much at ease as if they were having one prolonged 
dress-parade. Everybody seems busy. If we go down to Light- 
house Inlet, there we find nothing but work, work, work; stores 
of all kinds are being brought over from Folly Island, in 
launches, scows, and steamboats; every thing indicates that 
Gillmore has inspired his men with his own indomitable will and 
perseverance, and a desire to make this the most successful cam- 
paign of the war. 

About a mile up the beach the engineers are building, upon 
the highest sand-hill, a look-out and signal station. Around this 
look-out staff officers and newspaper correspondents have seated 
themselves to witness the various operations of the day. As 
from this point we can gain a full view of the situation, let us 
clamber up the burning sand-hill and join the party. The 
scenery is certainly warlike. Below and upon our left stretch 
our encampments, displaying all the details of camp-life; beyond 
them is Lighthouse Inlet, filled with transports unloading stores 
and ammunition; and across the inlet stretches Folly Island, 
dotted with tenfs, and a long line of army-wagons, laden with 
forage and commissary stores from Stono, is moving along its 
wide and hardened beach; upon our right, in the channel, lie 
the monitors, with steam up, their decks covered with protecting 
sand-bags, and smoke-stacks wrapped with chains, occasionally 
sending from their dark-mouthed turrets a fifteen-inch shell at 
Wagner, which, ricocheting, falls short of the enemy’s strong- 
hold, or, burying itself in the parapet or interior of the fort, 
throws aloft with its explosion huge towering columns of safid; 
a little to the rear of the monitors are the gunboats, moving in 
their battle-circle, and defiantly hurling their whizzing shell or 
howling conical shot at the determined fort; beyond them, and 
over the bar, stretch the long line of blockaders, sleepily floating 
on the silent waves, and the frigate Wabash looms up among 
them like some monarch of the sea, while the New Ironsides 
awaits, like a monster of the deep, an opportunity to cross the 
bar and salute Wagner with her heavy broadsides; before us are 
the lowlands of Morris Island,—a glittering expanse of sand 
interspersed with clumps of trees,—and we easily see our battery- 
lines as the men labor upon them, and gun and mortar bristle in 
concealment from the enemy. In front of our batteries stretches 
the line of our sharpshooters, so vigilant and active that the 
guns of Wagner bearing inland are silent. Beyond the sharp- 
shooters is Wagner, with its moat, high slope, and thick brown 
sides pierced with frowning embrasures. The new Confederate 
flag flies over it, and at the monitors expert gunners serve the 
seaward guns. Yonder, on Cummings Point, is Gregg, mount- 
ing three guns, which occasionally send a short shot at the 
monitors: Gregg in the spring of 1861 was the iron-clad bat- 
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tery which assisted in the reduction of Sumter; now it is aa 
earthwork, with guns bearing only towards us and the channel. 

On our right, across the channel, looms up the Moultrie 
House upon the beach of Sullivan’s Island: with its circular 
form and surmounting tower, it looks more like a fort than the 
former resort of sea-bathers. Not far from it, upon the left, 
lies Fort Moultrie, silent as its lesser light Battery Bee beyond. 
In the channel, midway as it were between Cummings Point 
and Sullivan’s Island, stands Fort Sumter, not less defiant than 

the Southern Cross which flutters in the breeze above it. Her 

parapet is covered with huge guns, bristling in the sunlight, and 

sending forth at times an invitation to the monitors. Upon the 
parapet of her sea-face cotton-bales are seen hanging, doubtless 
as a protection to her gunners. Her lower tier of casemates 
are closed,—an improvement suggested by Dupont’s attack last 
spring. But powder, and not cotton, is king; or else why do 
the rebel iron-clads skulk behind Sumter as if afraid to view the 
monitor fleet? Beyond Sumter, upon the right, is Fort Ripley ; 
and upon the left, on James Island, is Fort Johnson, which the 
rebels—if we can judge by the large number of men around it 
—are strengthening and mounting with additional guns. Up 
and down the harbor ply steamers between Sumter and Charles- 
ton, bringing supplies and ammunition to the garrison. ; 

Still farther in the distance is Charleston, so near and yet so 
far. We can see only the spires of her churches as they glitter 
above an intervening forest and seem to beckon us onward. 
How exciting to think that but five miles intervene between us 
and the prize we covet! Farther to tlie left, and on James Island, 
is Secessionville,—a village with a high-sounding name, but few 
houses, which seem to cluster together like refugees from the 
wrath to come. Over all these different views floats a cloud of 
white smoke, which, streaming from the fleet, finally disappears 
amid the spires of Charleston, as if foretelling to the inhabitants 
the certain advent of the ‘“execrated Yankees” and the falsity 
of their thoughts of safety. 

Such is a poor description of the “situation” as it appears to 
our unpoetic vision. And who would not be unpoetic, seated 
upon this broiling sand-hill, in the focus of the sun’s rays, and 
surrounded by sand-flies, sand-crabs, and insects which we never 
dreamed of in our Northern philosophy ? 

But the batteries are finished, and to-night the magazines will 
be filled and ready for the attack on the morrow. The New 
Ironsides has finally crossed the bar, and will to-morrow make 
her first trial of power on an enemy’s fortifications. Her 
masts have been taken down, her deck covered with sand-bags 
to protect it against the plunging fire of Sumter’s guns; and as 
she lies at anchor, surrounded by the monitors, we wonder which 
is the more valuable iron-clad,—the turret or the broadside. 
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While thus meditating, the night-shades gather, and in the deep- 
ening darkness fades away the war-picture. It remains for us 
to take refuge in our tent from the heavy dew, and court sleep 
in the midst of the rumbling of ordnance-wagons, the tramp of 
troops, the dull rumbling of the enemy’s cannonade, and the 
never-ceasing splash of tidal waves, which threaten ere morning 
to wash away the sand from beneath our very tent. 

The night has passed heavily, although its tediousness was re- 
lieved by a sortie of the enemy. They came down from Wagner 
to feel our lines: they felt them, and went back satisfied that 
they could not catch the Yankees napping. To-day is the 
18th of July, and the sun has risen clear and beautiful, as 
if unconscious of the work of blood to which it is to give light. 
All things are ready for the attack, and await only the signal 
for action. At half-past seven o’clock, Sumter opens with her 
morning salute, and throws a shell which explodes near our bat- 
teries; and Wagner, seeing our gunboats taking their position in 
the channel, sends forth a welcome, to which the gunboats imme- 
diately reply, delivering their fire in succession as they move 
around in a circle. This is the beginning of the bombardment; 
and the gunboats, having from their previous practice acquired 
the accurate range, throw their shells at Wagner with effect, 
bursting many over the fort, on the parapet and sides, and in 
the moat. Soon our land-batteries open on Wagner, and dis- 
close their whereabouts and calibre. Sumter, Wagner, and 
Gregg now reply vigorously, and the cannonade becomes fearful. 
The report of Sumter’s guns is very heavy, confirming the rumor 
that the rebels are using in that fort fine English powder, and 
double charges at that. At noon the gunboats withdraw, and 
the iron-clads move up the channel and take position about a 
mile and a half from Wagner. With battle-flags flying, they 
redouble in thundering tones the sound of the cannonade. The 
New Ironsides is enveloped in the smoke of her terrific broad- 
sides, the monitors belch forth fire and smoke from their turrets 
like small volcanoes, and the land-batteries keep up an incessant 
fire. The engagement now defies description. As well might 
we attempt to paint the lightning vivid-flashing through the 
storm-clouds. Our fleet and batteries fire with wonderful pre- 
cision and effect; and such a continuous and heavy fire is poured 
into Wagner that it seems impossible for any garrison to with- 
stand it. Shells and solid shot fall thick and fast, in front fire 
from the batteries and cross-fire from the fleet, the whole day 
long. Large holes are made in the parapet, and there is hardly 
a spot, either within or around the fort, that has not been hit. 
The bursting shells send cartloads of sand high into the air, the 
parapet is ragged and torn by the iron hail, and the smoke of 
the bombardment rests upon it like a pall. Yet Wagner with- 
stands it all, and her gunners fire with singular regularity at the 
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fleet. Brave men are in that fort: they dare to die. Their 
flag is three times shot away, and as often some daring rebel 
leaps upon the parapet and again unfurls it to the breeze. 

All day long is Wagner thus bombarded; and in the evening 
our troops are formed upon the beach for the grand assault. 
They are formed in two columns, the supporting and reserve 
commanded respectively by Colonel Putnam and General Steven- 
son. The storming-column, under General Strong, has already 
formed behind our battery-line, and awaits the coming of its 
companions,—the supports and reserves. With colors flying 
and brave hearts beating, the regiments await in column by 
company the order to “forward.” Now the cannonade redoubles 
its fury; our iron-clads and batteries roar with lurid flames, 
and the enemy, as if penetrating our designs, more stubbornly 
replies. As the twilight deepens, the flash of the guns becomes 
more vivid, and the shells of the rebel forts describe with their 
fuses fiery circles traversing the heavens in all directions; our 
batteries are one line of fire, the monitors floating volcanoes, 
and the Ironsides gleams with continual broadsides. Wagner is 
enveloped in a sheet of fire and smoke: yet steadily she fires 
her guns which point seaward, and, when we think her silenced, 
the fiery volume rushes from her embrasure, and a solid shot 
ricocheting by the fleet tells us of men whom our fire can 
neither terrify nor silence. Sumter, Johnson, Gregg, and Wag- 
ner gleam from their distant parapets; their shells burst over 
our batteries, but from them God protects the brave men who 
faithfully work our guns. 

It is now seven o'clock. The troops move slowly up the beach, 
and are soon lost to view in the gathering darkness. They are 
now beyond the battery-line, and have joined the assaulting 
column under Strong. Seymour is with them, having a general 
command over all, while Gillmore and his staff choose a posi- 
tion for observation which, while it gives a good view of opera- 
tions, is by no means the safest locality on the island. The 
rebels have seen the preparations for the assault, and know that 
our troops are approaching the fort. Their forts are silent, our 
batteries and fleet have ceased firing, and a strange stillness 
succeeds the fearful roar of the day’s action. What a moment of 
suspense is this, as we await the gleam of musketry, the whistling 

rape and canister, which will soon greet our daring columns! 

Hark! the storming-column is already charging along a 
narrow strip of land which leads up to the ditch of the fort. 
Sumter, Gregg, and Johnson break their ominous silence, and 
pour a hurricane of shells among the dense columns. Now 
Wagner, reinforced, flashes with musketry, and from her embra- 
sures and parapet hiss the death-dealing’ grape and canister. 
But our men are undaunted. In the dark, and before a fort of 
which they know nothing, they press on, and shout a fierce de- 
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fiance. In the midst of this whirlwind of death, they cross the 
ditch, rush up the parapet, and strive like heroes to gain the 
interior of the fort. Who fight more valiantly than the 54th 
Massachusetts, as they struggle in the midst of this darkness 
and death to indicate their race? They lead the advance, and 
follow without faltering the brave Shaw as he ascends the wall 
of the fort. The parapet is reached, and their lines melt away 
before the terrible fire of the enemy; but they fight on, though 
the voice of their colonel is heard no more, and their officers 
have fallen in the death-struggle. Their color-sergeant is se- 
verely wounded in the thigh, but, falling upon his knees, he plants 
the flag upon the parapet, and, lying down, holds the staff firmly 
in his hands. Noble Carney! 

A half an hour the conflict has been raging, yet the storming- 
column has been unable to capture the fort. The supporting 
column comes up, and the battle rages more fiercely. What a 
work of death is here! The eastern angle of the fort is gained, 
and held by three hundred brave souls against the onsets of a 
superior enemy for over two hours. Who shall tell the history 
of these hours, with their deeds of valor more heroic than the 
thought of man can compass? It will never be written; for the 
brave and good perished unseen, and the gathering darkness of 
death and night covered the wounds of heroes. In the strong- 
hold of the enemy the patriot died, God his companion, the 
storm of battle his death-knell. Only three hundred men gain 
the interior of the fort! Where is the remainder of the Union 
troops whom but a few moments ago we saw marching up the 
beach so proudly? Many of them are lying dead and dying on 
the parapet and in the ditch. See, in the light of the hostile 
cannon, the mass of the wounded and slain strewed a hundred 
yards around; and in yon darkness sneak to the rear the cowards 
who have deserted their flag and comrades. 

But the fight goes on; and against fate men struggle for vic- 
tory. Alas that such valor should come to naught! Officers 
and men alike are swept down in the merciless fire of the enemy’s 
cannon, or, pierced by the unseen bullet, they call in wild agony 
upon God, and are no more. Strong and Seymour are wounded; 
the gallant Shaw is dead; Putnam has fallen, sword in hand, 
among the slain; and other officers without number fall in and 
around the fort, while striving to animate their commands to 
follow them. But the rebels have made too fierce a resistance. 
As our columns were moving up to the assault, Wagner was rein- 
forced from Cummings Point; the garrison, which we thought had 
been killed by the day’s bombardment, came forth uninjured from 
their massive bomb-proof, and poured a destructive fire of musketry 
and cannon upon our men so sure of victory. Again, our troops 
had to charge a distance of fifteen hundred yards before they ° 
reached the fort, and that, too, under the concentrated fire of 
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the enemy’s fortifications. Death and terror have decimated our 
ranks, and fate has decreed that the valiant men who have fallen 
are sacrificed in vain. The reserves are not ordered up: it would 
be folly to longer continue the struggle. The assault is repulsed. 
The small band of heroes who have fought so long and earnestly 
to drive the rebels from the fort retire from Wagner, and pass 
out of range over the heaps of their dead comrades. Three long 
hours have they fought, and fought in vain: Wagner cannot be 
carried by assault. 

As our forces retire, Sergeant Carney, who has kept the colors 
of his regiment flying upon the parapet of Wagner during 
the entire conflict, is seen creeping along on one knee, still 
holding up the flag, and only yielding his sacred trust upon 
finding an officer of his regiment. As he enters the field-hos- 
pital, where his wounded comrades are being brought in, they 
cheer him and the colors. Though nearly exhausted with the loss 
of blood, he says, ‘‘ Boys, the old flag never touched the ground.” 

But who shall describe the night succeeding this assault? 
Silence broods with death-wings over friends and foes; ambu- 
lances hurry with their precious freight from the field to the hos- 
pitals; litters bear to the rear mangled and bleeding men; sol- 
diers with ghastly wounds drag themselves down to the hospital- 
tents, and, falling, beg for aid; fresh troops are ordered to the 
front to protect our batteries against assault; the fleet is sig- 
nalled to keep a sharp look-out and be ready to assist in repel- 
ling an attack; the able assistants of the Sanitary Commission 
appear everywhere on the field and in the hospitals, giving to the 
wounded care and nourishment, and soothing the last moments 
of the dying; surgeons, with sleeves rolled up, work by the 
light of flickering candles over the amputating-tables, upon 
which lie many brave men whom they seek to save from impend- 
ing death. ‘This,’’ we thought, standing in the midst of pale 
faces, ghastly wounds, and severed members, ‘‘is the sad, sad 
prose of war, and these wounds call for a fearful vengeance.” 
But the men are patient, and the blood trickling from wounds 
calls forth no reproach or complaint, but rather a genuine grief 
that Wagner was not captured. All night the work of humanity 
goes on, and as the soldier is laid upon a cot, his wound dressed 
and himself robed in clean underclothing, he first thanks God 
for remaining life, and then, in the midst of contending feelings, 
fervently blesses the surgeons and the Sanitary Commission. 

The morning dawns, disclosing the fearful battle-field, and its 
sun kisses the lips of the heroic dead whose cause was just. 
Wagner and the rebel fortifications are silent; our batteries, 
wrapt in quietude, grimly look from their bristling embrasures, 
and the iron-clads lazily ride the scarce-heaving bosom of the 


‘harbor. It is the burial-hour of the dead, and this peaceful 


Sabbath is to be given, in all its sacredness and calmness, to the 
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heroes to whom life was denied while they battled for the right. 
In every position they lie upon the fatal field: some torn by the 
jagged fragments of shells, others looking so calm in their death- 
sleep that, were it not for the dull, lustreless eyes, you would not 
think them dead. Here is a man, his face stern and unrelenting, 
and the cartridge, half bitten, clenched in his tightened jaws. 
There is a boy,—somebody must weep for him,—his hands clasped 
and eyes upward turned, as he prayed while life-blood was ebbing. 
Yonder lie, in the stern embrace of war, a Union soldier and a 
rebel: in the darkness of the night they had met in hand-to- 
hand combat, each piercing the other with bayonet, and, falling 
together in the death-struggle, neither relaxed his hold. What 
awful scenes of death are these! How many wives and children 
must weep through dreary years of sorrow when the tidings of 
this battle shall reach them, and they wait in vain for the coming 
of him whom a cruel fate has destroyed! 

The offices of the dead were then performed. Gillmore sent 
a flag of truce to Wagner, requesting of the commandant the 
privilege of burying our own dead. The request was denied ; 
perhaps because, if granted, it would bring us too close to Wag- 
ner. Therefore the warriors are committed to the grave by the 
hands of enemies, and with sorrow we see them cast into the 
hideous trenches. How does passion, doubly whetted by trea- 
son, eat out every tender feeling of the soul! The rebels, 
wishing to insult the memory of the dead, bury Colonel Shaw 
in a trench with twenty-five of his negroes. How empty sucha 
revenge! The brave Shaw could have asked for no more con- 
genial companions for his grave than those men for whose vindi- 
cation and honor he had yielded up his life. With his noble 
comrades he rests in greater glory in that gloomy trench in front 
of Wagner than a king in his monumental tomb surrounded by 
the jewelled wealth of his kingdom. 

Wagner is a powerful earthwork. She has repelled two as- 
saults, and the rebels doubtless think her impregnable. They 
are now, while the dead are being buried, repairing with their 
spades the damage done by yesterday’s bombardment, and gradu- 
ally parapet and slope resume their regular lines, and Wagner 
looks ‘‘as good as new.”” But Gillmore will yet devise a plan 
to capture that fort which will be successful, even though he has 
betrayed his intentions to Beauregard. With this belief, we 
enter the tent of the Sanitary Commission, and listen to Dr. 
Marsh while he relates how every soldier who went into that as- 
sault had been fed by the Commission during the day previous 
with beef soup, crackers, tea, and coffee. 

‘Hungry men will not fight,” said the doctor. 

‘“‘True,” we replied; ‘‘and why should not valor be as readily 
excited by a good meal as friendship ?” 

‘A strong hint,” rejoined the doctor. _‘‘ Walk in to dinner.” 

A tent-flap was drawn aside, disclosing ham and hard tack. 
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ON THE MILITARY TOPOGRAPHY OF EUROPE. 
[Secon Paper. ] 


PassinG next from France across the chain of the Jura, we 
come into Switzerland, a country noted for the mountainous 
character of its surface and the free spirit of its inhabitants, 
and one which, from these circumstances, might be supposed to 
be comparatively easy to be defended against an invading 
enemy. Situated, however, as it is, with the French and Aus- 
trian Empires for neighbors, there can be no doubt that it would 
long since have become the prey of one or both these powerful 
states, were it not for the jealousies entertained by them of each 
other, and the unwillingness of the other great Powers of Europe 
that they should be any further aggrandized. 

Projected, as it were, between Germany on the north and 
Italy on the south, Switzerland forms an important strategical 
position to a French army in any war which it may be appointed 
to carry on in the direction of either of those countries. On 
the one hand, let such an army penetrate eastward as far as 
the eastern extremity of the Lake of Constance, and the de- 
fences of the southwestern portions of Germany will at once be 
turned and rendered comparatively useless; while on the other, 
commanding, as it would do, the passes over the Alps from 
Switzerland into the valley of the Po, it would effectually pre- 
vent the advance of an enemy’s army through Italy to the fron- 
tier of France. The possession, indeed, of the Swiss mountains 
and valleys must first be assured to either belligerent before he 
can hope to make any permanent impression on the other in the 
surrounding regions. These general remarks are amply illus- 
trated by the history of the campaigns of Suvarrow and Mas- 
sena in 1799, and of Bonaparte and Melas in 1800, the latter 
terminating in the cutting off of the Austrian army of Italy 
from its base of operations, and forcing it to capitulate. 

Mountainous as Switzerland is, its surface, with the exception 
of those parts which approach the nearest to the Alps and the 
Jura, may nevertheless be regarded as constituting a great 
basin, though not a plain, comprehended between these two 
chains. But, after what has already been said of the Jura, 
when treating of France, nothing further needs to be stated 
concerning it here. The Swiss Alps, extending from the fron- 
tiers of France to the Tyrol, are important, as has been already 
intimated, by the passes by which they are crossed from or into 
Italy. Of these the principal are the Great St. Bernard, the 
Simplon, the Splugen, the Bernardin, and the St. Gothard. 

The first mentioned, between Piedmont and the Valais, has 
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an elevation of 8150 feet above the level of the ocean. It was 
traversed by the Roman armies, by Charlemagne, and by Frede- 
rick Barbarossa, and in more modern times has been noted for 
the passage into Italy of the French army of reserve under the 
First Consul Bonaparte. The next, the Simplon, also between 
Piedmont and the Valais, is noted for the famous road con- 
structed over it by the order of Napoleon, at the height of 6592 
feet. The Splugen, between the Grisons and Lombardy, has its 
summit at an elevation of 6939 feet, and is 23 miles distant 
from the Lake of Como. The Bernardin is traversed by the 
route from Coire to Bellinzona, its elevation being 6970 feet. 
The pass of the St. Gothard is one of the best and most fre- 
quented routes across the Alps: the carriage-road was com- 
pleted in 1832, and at the summit of the pass is 6976 feet 
high. 

it may be added here that all these passes are much more 
precipitate on the side of Italy than on that of Switzerland. 

The average height of the Swiss mountains is greater than 
that of the mountains in any other country of Europe. We 
subjoin that of some of the highest:—Combin, 14,125 feet; 
Matterhorn or Corvin, 14,837; Monte Rosa, 15,152; Monte 
Leone, 11,541; Stronbel, 10,978; Altelshorn, 12,182; Tschin- 
gelhorn, 11,705; Wildefrau, 12,140; Jungfrau, 13,778; Finster- 
aarhorn, 14,106; Eiger, 13,075; Schreckhorn, 13,386; Wetter- 
horn, 12,210; Furka, 14,037; Gallenstock, 12,481; Sustenhorn, 
11,627; St. Gothard, 10,595; Ober Alpstock, 10,190; Schlos- 
berg, 10,407; Scheerhorn, 10,865; Vogelsberg, 10,870; Ber- 
nardin, 10,135; Disgrazie, 12,000; Del Oro, 10,538; Julier, 
13,855. 

The principal rivers of Switzerland are the Rhine, the Rhone, 
the Inn, the Aar, and the Limmat. The last mentioned is a 
tributary of the Aar, as this is one of the Rhine; and these 
two, with the Rhine, constitute three important lines of defence 
against an invading enemy. 

Switzerland is famous for its lakes, situated in different parts 
of the country, such as the lakes of Geneva, Constance, Neuf- 
chatel, Zurich, Zug (of the Four Cantons), Thun, &. These 
lakes contribute, with the rivers and mountain-systems of the 
country, to its defence, although, as has been previously stated, 
its security depends in a much greater measure on the mutual 
jealousies of the great European Powers. 

Not satisfied, however, with depending for their protection 
from foreign aggression on a resource of this kind, even though 
the more powerful states have guaranteed their neutrality in the 
event of a war among themselves, the Swiss have taken perhaps 
more precautions, in proportion to the amount of their numbers, 
to be prepared for war in case of need, than any other Power. 
With a population (in 1860) of 2,534,242, the regular army is 
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quoted at 79,086 men, the reserve at 43,227, and the landwehr 
at 57,416, making a force of 179,729 men which can be ren- 
dered available on any emergency. 

The military topography of Italy need not detain us long, 
notwithstanding the extent of its territory, and the frequency 
with which it has constituted the seat of war between con- 
tending nations, partly because of its peculiar shape,—its length 
being vastly greater than its breadth,—partly also on account 
of the facility with which its defences can be turned by an 
enemy descending from the Swiss Alps or the western portion 
of the Apennines; and again because, out of the immediate 
vicinity of the Alps and Apennines, the country is a level one, 
not presenting any remarkable field for the application of mili- 
tary strategy. Indeed, almost the only points of interest, 
besides the mountain-chains referred to, which it is worth our 
while to direct the attention of our readers to in this place, are 
the rivers and the most important fortresses that cover its 
surface. 

The principal river to be mentioned here is the Po, which 
descends from a height of about 6500 feet (Mount Viso) in the 
rear of one of the affluents of the Durance. It flows through the 
north of Italy, and, after a course of three hundred and twenty 
miles, discharges itself into the Adriatic Sea. Its tributary streams 
are numerous, and some of them very important. Of these the 
most worthy of mention are: on the left, the Doria Riparia, pass- 
ing by the fort of Bard, which had nearly arrested the march of 
the army of reserve under Bonaparte into Italy in 1800, and ter- 
minating on the Po at Turin; the Sesia, which descends from 
Monte Rosa and flows near Vercelli, a place noted in history 
for the defeat of the Cimbri by Marius; the Ticino, descending 
from the St. Gothard, and passing through the Lago Maggiore, 
discharges itself into the Po below Pavia, noted for the victory of 
Hannibal over the Romans in 218 B.¢., and for that gained by the 
Spaniards over Francis I., King of France, in 1525; the Adda, 
which flows from the Tyrol through the Valteline and the Lake 
of Como, and passes by Lodi and Pizzighittone, both fortresses, 
and the former renowned for a victory of Bonaparte, in 1796, 
over the Austrians; the Oglio, coming, like the river just men- 
tioned, from the Tyrol; and the Mincio, which, after issuing 
from the Tyrol, traverses the Lake of Garda, and proceeds by 
way of Peschiera and Mantua to the Po, and which, in latter 
times especially, has been the scene of many sanguinary and 
violent conflicts. ‘The tributaries of the Po on its right, most 
worthy of mention, are the Tanaro and the Trebbia. Of these 
the former is joined by the Bormida at Alexandria, after this 
river has passed over the plain of Marengo, famous for the great 
victory of Bonaparte over the Austrian general Melas in 1800. 
The Trebbia, though only a small river, comparatively speaking. 
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has found a place in history as the scene of one of Hannibal's 

reat victories over the Romans, and that of another victory, in 
1799, of the Austro-Russian army, under Suvarrow, against the 
French, under Macdonald, one obstinately contested during 
three successive days. 

The Adige, the Brenta, the Piave, the Tagliamento, and the 
Isonzo are the most important of the rivers which, in addition 
to the Po, discharge their waters into the Adriatic Sea; and 
the first mentioned of these is without doubt only second to the 
Po in military importance. It has on its banks the formidable 
fortresses or military camps of Peschiera, Verona, and Legnago, 
and affords a strong protection to the Austrian frontier on the 
side of Italy. 

The Arno and the Tiber are the only other Italian rivers to 
be mentioned here; the former being the river of Tuscany, with 
the city of Florence upon its banks, and the latter associated in 
history with the undying name of Rome. 

To the fortresses which have been already mentioned, we may 
add those of Turin, Genoa, Mantua, and Gaeta. Alessandria, 
constructed to serve as the bulwark of Italy, is now reduced to 
its citadel. 

The population of the kingdom of Italy has been recently 
stated to amount to 21,728,529; and the effective force of the 
army, on the 10th of June, 1861, to have been 327,290 men. 

The kingdom of Belgium is a level country,, furnishing in 
general every facility for hostile armies to operate in. The 
principal rivers are the Scheld, the Meuse, and the Sambre; and 
its principal fortresses are Antwerp, Mons, Charleroi, Philippe- 
ville, Marienburg, Ath, Tournay, Menin, Ypern, Ghent, Namur. 
With a population of 4,731,957, the army amounted, in 1861, 
to 73,718 men, or, including the reserves, to 100,000 men. 

A like general remark as in the case of Belgium may be made 
in respect to the kingdom of the Netherlands, or Holland, con- 
cerning the openness of the country, excepting only that this is 
in a peculiar degree liable, by means of the canals, to be inun- 
dated, as a means of defence against an invading enemy. The 
rivers are more inconsiderable than in Belgium. With a popu- 
lation of 3,534,135, and, including that of the duchy of Luxem- 
burg, of 4,321,416, an army has been organized of 58,495 men, 
of whom 20,500 are permanently in service. The principal for- 
tresses are Luxemburg, Maestricht, Breda, Bergen-op-Zoom, 
Bois-le-Duc, Flushing, and the Helder. The navy, in 1858, 
comprised 5 ships-of-the-line, 18 frigates, 13 sloops-of-war, 8 
brigs, and 14 war-steamers, manned by 5945 men. This con- 
stituted a naval force of about a sixth of that maintained in 
service two hundred years ago.. 

We come next to Germany, a country occupying a position in 
the centre of European civilization, and remarkable for the 
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number of its inhabitants who speak the same language and 
nearly resemble each other in their habits and manners, and 
who, nevertheless, have consented to live from generation to 
generation under many separate governments, thus rendering 
themselves often a prey to the cupidity and ambition of neigh- 
boring nations, whose destinies they could easily have controlled 
had they been united. This extensive region differs very essen- 
tially in its physical constitution, the southern portion of it 
being of a mountainous character, while the northern is nearly 
a wide and level plain. In reference, consequently, to their 
military topography, these two are to be treated very differently. 
We begin with Northern Germany. 

Of the portion of this west of the Rhine we shall merely call 
the reader’s attention to the Moselle being the only considerable 
tributary of this river, into which it flows at Coblentz, which is 
a fortified town belonging to Prussia, having opposite to it on 
the right bank of the Rhine, on an eminence, the fortress of 
Ehrenbreitstein (the broad stone of honor). Lower down this 
river we have another Prussian fortress, that of Wesel. The 
strongly fortified city of Mentz is higher up the stream, at the 
mouth of the Main, and has a Prussian and Austrian garrison. 

Proceeding eastward from the Lower Rhine, we come to the 
line of the Weser, a river which, though having a course of 
about three hundred miles, is of very secondary importance in 
a strategical point of view, being liable to be turned in the 
upper part of its course. Bremen is the most considerable 
place upon its banks. It had 60,087 inhabitants in 1855; its 
commerce is very extensive; and it is the principal port for the 
embarkation of emigrants from Germany to the United States. 
Since 1814, great additions have been made to the fortifications 
of Minden, to make it a bulwark of defence for this part of the 
country. 

The Elbe, from its entrance into Saxony to its mouth in the 
German Ocean, is an important line of defence against any 
enemy who has not the power of turning it by passing through 
Bohemia. The most noted strong places on its banks are Dres- 
den, Torgau, Wittenberg, Magdeburg, and Hamburg; this last 
being at the same time one of the wealthiest and most commer- 
cial cities in Europe. 

The next great river which we come to in order, is the Oder. 
It has a course of about four hundred and fifty miles, and is 
almost entirely a Prussian river. The fortified towns distributed 
along it are Breslau, Glogau, Custrin, and Stettin. 

Farther on towards the east we reach the Vistula, on which 
we find the Prussian fortresses of Thorn, Graudentz, and 
Dantzic. 

Now, if we add to the strong places which have been enume- 
rated those of Stralsund and Colberg in Pomerania, of Spandau 
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in Brandenburg, and of Schweidnitz and Glatz in Silesia, we 
shall have a list of all, or nearly all, the fortresses in the north 
of Germany that are likely to impede the march, beyond a very 
short time, of an advancing enemy. 

When we ascend the Rhine, we reach its tributaries, the 
Lahn, the Main, the Neckar, and others, joining it from the 
east, and we can readily recognize that the country through 
which they flow cannot be defended in like manner as that of 
which we have been speaking. Instead of great rivers present- 
ing themselves in a direction perpendicular to the march of an 
invading army, we have here, on the contrary, rivers serving as 
guides to facilitate its advance. The Main, especially, not only 
does this, but enables the army which obtains possession of its 
course, as has been already intimated, to turn the river-defences 
of its adversaries, and to oblige the latter to retreat from their 
positions, almost with equal certainty as if they had been ex- 
pelled from these by direct violence. 

The remarks just made will apply generally, it needs scarcel 
be stated, to the Danube, a river which has once and again led, 
it may be said, the standards of France from the French fron- 
tier to Vienna. There are only two fortresses on this long 
march of sufficient strength to offer any serious resistance to a 
victorious invader: these are Passau, at the confluence of the 
Inn with the Danube, and Lintz, a short distance to the east 
of it, the former belonging to Bavaria, the latter to Austria. 

On the south of the basin of the Danube, the portion of the 
Austrian Empire in Germany is a remarkably mountainous re- 
gion. The Tyrol especially may be characterized as a natural 
fortress, scarcely, if at all, depending for its defence on artificial 
constructions ; and its inhabitants have on many occasions ex- 
hibited their readiness to make stout battle in behalf of the 
House of Hapsburg. 

From the latest information we have been able to obtain of 
the number of inhabitants in the thirty-five states composing 
the German Confederation, it amounts to 44,447,845. Of this 
number, the Prussian dominions in Germany, that is, all the 
Prussian provinces, with the exception of East and West Prussia 
and Posen, have a population of 13,578,258,—the possessions of 
Austria above and below the Enns, Salzburg, Styria, Carinthia, 
Carniola, Great Gradiska, and Istria; the Tyrol and Vorarl- 
berg, Bohemia, Moravia, and Austrian Silesia, together with 
the duchies of Auschwitz and Zator in Galicia, have one of 
13,192,405 ; Bavaria, 4,615,748; Saxony, 2,122,148; Hanover, 
1,865,104; Wurtemberg, 1,690,898; Baden, 1,341,000; the 
Grand Duchy of Hesse, 845,571; and Electoral Hesse, 736,390. 

The military contingents of these different states are set down 
as follows:—Austria, 158,037; Prussia, 133,769; Bavaria, 
59,334; Saxony, 20,000; Hanover, 21,757; Wurtemberg, 
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23,259; Baden, 16,667; Grand Duchy of Hesse, 10,3825; Elec- 
toral Hesse, 9446. The contingents of all the German states 
taken together amount to as many as 503,052 men. 

But, again, these military contingents differ often considerably 
from the number of troops maintained by the confederate states 
respectively, whether in peace or war. Out of a population in 
all her provinces of 35,019,058, they have an army on the. 
peace establishment of 248,680 men, so organized as to admit 
of being enlarged to 587,695 men in case of war. The popu- 
lation of the whole Prussian monarchy amounted in 1861 to 
18,497,458; its army in time of peace to 193,259, besides 7317 
men specially assigned to the performance of garrison-duty ; 
in time of war to 370,073 men, together with 104,414 in depots, 
destined to supply the vacancies occurring in the regular army, 
and together, also, with 185,182 others to remain in garrison. 
We find the Bavarian army stated to amount to 77,000—and, in- 
cluding the reserve, to 142,000—infantry, to 10,000—and, with 
the reserve, to 21,860—cavalry, to an artillery force of 14,000— 
and, with the reserve, to one of 25,500—men, and the engineers 
(génie) to 2600 men. The army of Saxony in 1860 was 26,000 
men; the Hanoverian army, 26,497; the Wurtemburg army on 
tle peace establishment 10,500, and on the war establishment 
26,800 men. 

Having proceeded thus far in our present article, we become 
aware that, although we have not exhausted our subject, we have 
very nearly, if not altogether, exhausted its interest. Those 
parts of Europe of which we have not yet treated have very 
rarely become the seat of hostilities, or furnish little room for 
strategical remarks. Even Russia, notwithstanding the event- 
ful campaign of 1812, is in a great measure in this last predi- 
cament. Reserving, then, for such future occasions of interest 
as may occur, what we may have to say relating to the military 
topography of the countries referred to, we shall content our- 
selves here with a very summary notice of their respective mili- 
tary means. 

Russta.—Population stated in 1861 at 71 millions, of which 
4,789,000 belong to Poland, 1,688,000 to Finland, and 7 millions 
dwell in Asia; the regular army at 577,800 men, and the Russian 
fleet (in 1859) at 227 vessels of all descriptions, steamers and 
sailing-vessels. Of these vessels, 161 were in the Baltic, 6 in 
the White Sea, 17 in the Caspian, 33 in the Black Sea, and 10 
in the Pacific Ocean. 

SwEDEN AND Norway.—Population of Sweden (in 1858), 
8,784,240; of Norway (in 1855), 1,433,734. The Swedish 
army is composed of 7692 enlisted volunteers, 33,405 military 
colonists, 95,295 conscribed troops, and 7621 Gothland militia. 
The Norwegian army consists of 23,000 men. The Swedish 
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navy has 10 ships-of-the-line, 6 frigates, and 4 sloops-of-war ; 
the Norwegian, 3 frigates, and 5 sloops-of-war. 

DENMARK.—Population (in 1860), 2,605,024, of which 409,907 
belonged to Sleswick, 544,419 to Holstein, and 50,147 to Leen- 
burg. The standing army in time of peace amounts only to 
10,000 men ; in war it is stated variously from 40,000 to 80,000 
men. The fleet consists of 4 line-of-battle ships, 6 frigates, 
and 4 sloops-of-war, besides smaller vessels. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND.—By the census of 1861, the 
population, including that of the smaller islands on the coast, was 
found to amount to 29,307,199; that is, of England and Wales, 
20,205,504, of Scotland, 3,061,251, of Ireland, 5,764,543; 
together with 275,900 soldiers and sailors absent abroad. 
The army was (in 1858-59) composed of 113,974 men, serving 
in Great Britain and Ireland and the colonies, besides a force of 
not less than 82,702 men in the East. 


THE SIEGE OF CHARLESTON. 


[The following pages are translated from the French Journal des Sciences 
Militaires (one of the first military journals of Europe), by which journal 
they were copied from the Parisian newspaper ‘‘ La Presse.” 

They will be interesting—appearing as they do in a journal of such cha- 
racter—as showing the impression made in Europe by the exploits of Gillmore 
with our improved artillery. Though the writer has not the accurate know- 
ledge of a professional eye-witness of the events around Charleston, the con- 
clusions are mainly correct. In the competition to perfect artillery, no nation 
has surpassed—I might say egualled—us; and Rodman and Parrott stand yet 
pre-eminently ahead of the Armstrongs, and Blakeleys, and Thomases of 
Europe.—TRANSLATOR. | 


PropierEs of talent, audacity, intrepidity, and perseverance 
are exhibited in the attack, as in the defence, of this city, which 
will assign to the siege of Charleston an exceptional place in 
military annals. It is a duel “to the death,” in which science 
calls to its aid and puts in operation all the modern dis- 
coveries to develop upon a gigantic scale the means of destruc- 
tion and extermination. One is struck with amazement on 
reading in the journals and letters from America the details 
of this contest, in which the two adversaries ought to feei a 
mutual astonishment, as they rightfully astonish the entire 
world by their daily proofs of superhuman heroism. We have 
rapidly sketched the situation of the port and city of Charles- 
ton,—its position upon what is almost an island, formed by the 
junction of two rivers,—its girdle of natural and artificial 
defences of islands, forts, and batteries, which present a for- 
midable circle, broken by a single opening, and of which the 
radii converge in lines of fire. Such a position, defended by an 
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engineer officer of transcendent merit, by soldiers who fear 
neither fatigue, suffering, nor death, would seem to have been 
impregnable; and yet the besiegers, conducting their enterprise 
with an incredible energy, make day by day slow progress, 
but with almost certain chances of ultimate success. It is the 
land-artillery which plays the grand part in these brilliant and 
terrible operations. But what artillery, and what projectiles !— 
solid shot and shells of two and three hundred pounds, describing 
trajectories of six and eight thousand metres, striking the mark 
with such precision and efficacy that they penetrate the earth- 
works to the distance of ten metres, and break in fragments 
works of brick and stone of six* metres thickness! 

It is a general unknown one year ago who directs this 
combat of artillery which has no precedent hitherto in the his- 
tory of sieges. Mahomet II., it is true, employed cannons of 
a monstrous calibre, which terrified the defenders of Byzantium 
and finished the destruction of the Greek Empire; but the 
** Balistique” of the Mohammedans produced only a soothing 
effect in comparison with that of the Americans. It is probable 
that Forts Sumter, Wagner, and Moultrie would have resisted 
the monitors, victoriously repulsed all the assaults of the land- 
forces, and thus indefinitely protected the port and city of 
Charleston, if General Gillmore had not known how to discover 
the precise point where to establish a battery, from which he 
was able to batter down the forts, and even the city, and if he 
had not had at his disposal pieces whose range and effects sur- 
passed all conception. There was between Morris and James 
Island a marsh, covered with sea-weed and marine plants, which 
had never attracted the attention of General Beauregard when 
he organized the defences of Charleston, and which he certainly 
would not have neglected had it been made known tohim. For 
how could any one imagine that upon this mud-shoal—where a 
crab might crawl, but where a man would sink in a few minutes 
to the depth of twenty-five feet—the enemy would be able 
to mount a battery which would make Fort Sumter a heap of 
ruins, and render Forts Wagner and Gregg untenable, notwith- 
standing their blindaged casemates? It was, however, General 
Gillmore’s plan of operations. As the shore upon which Fort 
Wagner is built, and at the extremity of which the Federals 
landed, is a sand-bank, with only two trees on it, it was neces- 
sary to obtain wood from Folly Island, at a distance of fifteen 
kilometres,} to transport it as far as the light-house in the shape 
of rafts, bringing them to their destination by the windings of a 
small stream. 

To hide these operations from the besieged, it was necessary 


* The author somewhat exaggerates the thickness of the walls of Sumter, 
if these are indeed what he refers to by the word ‘“ ouvrages.”—Tr. 
+ About ten miles: the distance is probably somewhat exaggerated.—Tr. 
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to work under cover of the darkness. It was necessary to hide 
the pieces of wood during the day with grass and sea-weed. It 
was during the night that the piles were driven in the mud- 
shoal which separated the two islands: fifteen thousand bags of 
sand, of fifty kilogrammes (about one hundred and ten pounds), 
were brought in the vessels to make a terre-plein and a parapet. 
The work was executed in fourteen nights, from the 2d till the 
18th of August. It only remained to mount the six two-hundred- 
pounder Parrott guns, and the three-hundred-pounder monster 
cannon. Two thousand infantry soldiers had achieved this work 
in twenty-four hours. One can judge the bewilderment of the 
besieged when this battery was unmasked, and Fort Sumter 
received a shower of projectiles which reached her, passing over 
Fort Wagner and carrying away masses of the wall and ram- 
part, while the shells fell even upon the roofs of Charleston. 
The bombardment was not continued against the city, because 
the monster cannon was burst by the carelessness of a young 
sub-lieutenant, who gave orders to fire when the projectile was 
only half down the bore; the result was a crack of twenty centi- 
metres at the muzzle. The cannon was not rendered completely 
useless ; but it was necessary to cut off a portion of its length, 
thus diminishing its range by two thousand five hundred metres. 
The city recovered from its fright, and breathed freely again. 
Fort Sumter, although it was only a heap of ruins, affording 
scarcely a shelter to a score of heroes, who raised the standard 
of the South each time it was beaten down, only firing from 
time to time a single cannon, was still protected by the batteries 
of Fort Wagner, which the Federals had vainly endeavored to 
carry by assault. General Gillmore must, at all hazard, over- 
come this obstacle. He opened the trenches by means of the 
rolling sap, making work enough for a company of miners. 
Five parallels were established in succession, and two batteries 
were constructed, with blindages, under fire of James and Sulli- 
van’s Islands. From this moment Fort Wagner received more 
fire than she could return: solid shot and shells fell right and 
left; no living soul could remain upon the parapets; every thing 
was shattered in pieces; the arches of the casemates commenced 
to crumble in, and to crush the defenders who had sought refuge 
there. Gillmore had ordered the assault in three columns, with 
a reserve, when a deserter announced :that all the garrison had 
evacuated the fort during the night upon the Chicora, an iron- 
clad gunboat of the Confederates, and upon fourteen sloops 
(chaloupes). In reality, there only remained in the casemates 
fifty soldiers and one officer,—the heaps of dead bodies, exhaling 
an insupportable odor, proving the deadly effects of the Federal 
artillery, and the impossibility for the besieged to prolong their 
resistance a day longer. Fort Gregg had been equally aban- 
doned. The Palmetto flag floated still over the ruins of Fort 
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Sumter; but Fort Wagner and Fort Gregg were at the mercy 
of the Federals, who possessed themselves without a blow of 
Cummings Point, from which they could plainly see Charleston, 
at a distance of three thousand five hundred or four thousand 
metres. * 

The squadron of iron-clads and monitors, under Admiral Dahl- 
gren, had not yet played a very brilliant part in the work of 
the siege. They dared not venture far up the harbor past Fort 
Ripley and within range of the immediate defences of the city. 
The land-forces manifested some discontent at this inaction and 
want of co-operation, which left them all the fatigue and all the 
danger. The Confederates said with confidence that not one 
of the gunboats would be able to escape the destructive defences 
and infernal machines with which the passes were blockaded. 
Admiral Dahlgren fears the destruction of a fleet which had 
cost so much sacrifice. He has, however, received two new 
monitors, which brought at the same time a new park of siege- 
cannons for General Gillmore, of which two were three-hundred- 
pounders, with carcasses of Greek fire, supplied with improved 
percussion fuses. 

If General Gillmore had been able to throw incendiary shells 
into Charleston at a distance of six or seven thousand metres 
from the battery which he had raised on the mud-flat between 
James and Morris Islands, may he not now, with an excellent 
position—only four thousand metres distant,—say, without 
boasting, as he has done in his last despatch, that Charleston 
is under his cannon,—that is to say, that he can reduce and burn 
the city at his pleasure, without General Beauregard being able 
to oppose more resistance than the commandant of Fort Wagner? 
And this result could be obtained without even the dangers of 
an assault, without even the assistance of the Federal fleet. 

It is said that in the foundries of New York they are occu- 
pied in casting and forging pieces of artillery capable of throw- 
ing projectiles weighing three hundred, and even one thousand, 
pounds.t If this be true, the military and maritime Powers of 
Europe must no longer delay the fabrication of similar engines 
of war. But is it not deplorable to see so much power and 
genius expended in perfecting the means of destruction, while 
there is so much to be done to diminish the miseries and suffer- 
ings of humanity? 

Ev@ENE CHATARD. 


La Pressz, du 30 Octobre, 1863. 


* Two and one-fifth to two and a half miles. The author underestimates the 
distance, which is fully four miles to the nearest part of Charleston.—Tr. 

} The 20-inch Rodman gun, recently cast at Pittsburg, verifies this state- 
ment. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE DEAD CID. 


This fine old legend, from the Cronica del Cid, holds a thought for to-day. 
The city of Valencia is besieged by thirty Moorish kings from the African 
shore, just after Rodrigo’s death; he is fastened on his war-horse Bavieca; as 
his body cannot bear his iron armor, a helmet of parchment is made for him; 
and, with a thousand knights, he routs the enemy at midnight. 


Sizent sleeps the tented city; only rings the sentry’s tread ; 

Stand I long in frosty starlight, dreaming back the stately dead: 
And I cry, with restless longing, Might to-day some elder ghost 
From the cloudland of the heroes wake to lead the bannered host! 
Then, as clang of answering trumpet, thro’ the hollow gorge of yore, 
Comes the legend of the battle of the dead Campeador. 


Sternly frown Valencia’s turrets. Close the Moorish pennons fly, 

As the white caps of the billows when the storm-wind dashes high: 
In his gilded mail, King Bucar mid his swarthy thousands lay, 
Laughing wild in dreams of triumph with the breaking of the day. 
Sleep was none in leaguered city; thro’ the street stole faces white ; 
At St. Mary’s half-lit altar masses sighed that sable night ; 

Chieftains prayed on naked cross-hilt, women knelt in moaning fear ; 
For the Cid, the sword of battle, voiceless slumbered on the bier. 
Then they heard his parting summons: ‘Let no Moor my dying know; 
Place me upright in the saddle, go ye forth to smite the foe; 

Lift my banner, brave Bermudez; go ye dauntless, for I wis 

I shall win my mightiest battle: God the morrow grants me this!” 


Sate in ivory chair the hero; silently they gazed and feared ; 

Beamed his calm black eyes wide open; manly fell the fleecy beard; 
Firm his flesh and passing comely, by the Soldan’s balsam kept; 
Smiling sate my Cid, as sweetly on the bloody field he slept. 

Then in sendal green they robed him, on the greaves and cuisses prest, 
Rich he shone in blazoned surcoat, with the red cross on his breast; 
On his head a parchment helmet, cunning veined like gleaming steel. 
God! my Cid uprose undying, stark and grim from head to heel! 
Royally pranced Bavieca, with the old delight he neighed ; 

Joyous danced the conquering banner; lit the dark Tizona’s blade. 
Silent mount the knights around him, thro’ Valencia’s gate they stream, 
Silent where the white tents glisten, sweeping like a ghastly dream ; 
Silent as the frost of midnight falls upon the flowery brake: 

Hark! the tambour! hark the terror! ’tis the Cid! the Cid! awake! 
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Vainly leaps the maddened Bucar, vain the awestruck army flies, 
Thro’ the morning mist as sunbeams, smite those stern, pursuing eyes: 
And beside him, see! a chieftain on a snow-white courser came, 
In his hand a snow-white banner, and a sword of scorching flame. 
Santiago! Santiago! lo! the glorious day is won; 
On the drifting wreck of battle bursts the red, exulting sun, 
Gold and jewels, tents and corpses ;—and afar King Bucar’s pride, 
As a flock of screaming sea-gulls, dips below the ebbing tide. 
Lift thy lids to-day, Mount Vernon! where our Greatest rests no more, 
But within his marble coffin starts to hear the cannon’s roar, 
Dreaming of his broken country, dreaming in heroic pain; 
For methinks his voice is calling, Raise my palsied bones again: 
Plant me upright in the saddle, bare my sword within my hand, 
Let these ashes lead the battle to redeem a noble land! 


O my country! God through trial brings the Man as pure, as strong! 
O blind giant, shorn and fettered by thy little masters long; 
Grinding still for greedy factions, groping dim thro’ years of sleep, 
Long enow the lazy currents thro’ thy drowsy veinlets creep, 

* Long enow thine iron manhood eaten hangs with selfish rust. 

Wakes to-day that hero-spirit, stands erect that hero-dust! 
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AND 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 


From Mr. D. Van Nostrand, of New York, we have copies of the new edi- 
tions of several valuable works, already received with great favor by the army 
and navy. 

Among these we are struck with the practical character of ‘‘Gunnery In- 
structions simplified for the Volunteer Officers of the United States Navy, with 
Hints to Executive and Other Officers,” by Lieutenant-Commander Epwarp 
Barrett, U.S.N. This is the fourth edition, revised and enlarged. The duties 
are clearly defined; the guns are described, with diagrams; the call to quar- 
ters and clearing for action, with all the details of preparation, are explained. 
The manual exercise, or drill, for various guns differing in carriage and calibre, 
is laid down; and the watch and quarter bills, stating the rank, posts, and 
duties of all seamen, are very valuable. This book should be in the hands of 
every naval officer. 12mo, 93 pp. 


Captain R. F. Hunter’s ‘‘Manual for Quartermasters and Commissaries” 
gives valuable and lucid instructions in preparing vouchers, abstracts, returns, 
&c., and presents all the modified regulations on that subject. An appendix 


of sixty-eight pages contains all the prescribed forms. 12mo, 119 pp. 


Dr. Joun Orpronavux’s ‘“‘Manual of Instructions for Military Surgeons” 
comprises the modes of examining recruits and discharging soldiers. He 
classifies the diseases, and gives minute directions for detecting them. Armed 
with this knewledge, no educated surgeon can be easily deceived by a design- 
ing man. Dr. Ordronaux is the distinguished Professor of Medical Jurisprudence 
in Columbia College, New York; and his book strikes us quite as favorably 
as any of the numerous treatises on the same subject called forth by the great 
war. 12mo, 234 pp. 

From the same pen we have a little 16mo of one hundred and thirty-nine 
pages, containing ‘‘Hints on Health in Armies.” The hints are upon barrack 
and camp life, marches, food and clothing, and, without pretension to being a 
complete treatise, it is a valuable little book of most excellent “hints.” 


We need say little beyond announcing the title of Captain C. C. ANDREWs’s 
‘‘Hints to Company Officers on their Military Duties.” Captain Andrews is 
in the Third Minnesota Regiment, and wrote this treatise while a prisoner of 
war in Georgia. It contains a few excellent platitudes with not very apt his- 
torical illustrations. But it is only ‘‘a little one,” being a 16mo of sixty- 
“eight pages. 


Last of Mr. Van Nostrand’s present list we have Dr. Francis Lieser’s ‘‘In- 
structions for the Government of the Armies of the United States in the Field,” 
a kind of constitutional, semi-international system principally designed for the 
conduct of our troops in this war. Revised by a board of officers, it was issued 
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from the Adjutant-General’s Office as General Order No. 100. The last section 
(the tenth) treats of insurrection, civil war, and rebellion, and touches the deli- 
cate questions with tact and discretion. It makes a duodecimo pamphlet of 
thirty-six pages. Asa literary paper, it is well written; as a general order, 
it might have been condensed to half its size. 


Our thanks are due to Captain Henry A. Wisz, of the Naval Bureau of Ord- 
nance at Washington, for his report of the condition of that bureau to the 
Honorable Secretary of the Navy, in October last. Although not very recent, 
it is quite to our purpose to place on record several of its interesting state- 
ments for future reference. As entirely unprepared as the navy was to meet 
the unexpected outburst of civil war in 1861, it is due to the energy of all its 
officers and bureaus that the chief of ordnance is able to say, not without 
honest pride, that no ship or squadron has been delayed for the want of ord- 
nance and ordnance supplies since the beginning. A very great difficulty 
was, however, encountered in the want of depots for storage in the West. At 
the outset, there was not a naval gun on the Mississippi, and all, or nearly all, 
our cruisers were on foreign stations. With unexampled energy, therefore, 
the Navy Department set to work, while using the old guns, to make new ones. 

The statement of ordnance in 1861 was two thousand four hundred and 
sixty-eight heavy guns and one hundred and thirty-six howitzers. Of these, 
among which many were old and not very serviceable, only five hundred and fifty- 
five were on vessels of every class; the rest were stored in navy-yards or were 
upon receiving-ships. By the following table it will be seen that, from 1861 
to the date of the report, in 1863, there was an increase of one hundred per 
cent. in numbers alone. 


“The following tabular statement affords a comprehensive view of the facts, 
and illustrates the rapid increase in the number of effective guns of smooth 
bore, and the addition of rifled pieces, which has been made in the ordnance 
of our navy :— 


On hand On hand 
Class of Gun March, | Madosince.| Nov.1, 
1861. 1863. 


Howitzer, 12-pounder, light 
Howitzer, 12-pounder, heav; 
Howitzer, 24-pounder 
Howitzer, 12-pounder, 
82-pounders, 27 cwt. 
32-pounders, 32 cwt 
32-pounders, 42 cwt 
32-pounders, 46 cwt..... 
32-pounders, 51 cwt. 
32-pounders, 57 cwt..... 
8-inch, of 55 cwt 

8-inch, of 63 cwt 

8-inch, of 106 cwt.... 
8-inch, of 90 cwt... 

10-inch, of 87 cwt. 

1X-inch Dahlgren 

X-inch Dahigren.. 

XI-inch Dahlgren 

13-inch mortars.... 
20-pounder Parrott. . 

30 pounder Parrott...... 
100-pounder Parrott... 
150-pounder Parrott.... 
XV-inch smooth bores 
20-pounder rifled (Dahlgren) 
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“The old system of armament is represented in this table by the «lasses of 
10-inch, 8-inch, and 32-pounders; the new system, by the rifled pieces and the 
smooth bore IX-inch, X-inch and XI-inch guns of Rear-Admiral Dahlgren, 
and the rifled guns of Mr. Parrott, to which are added the ponderous and 
powerful XV-inch guns, introduced by Assistant Secretary Fox, as the special 
armament of the Monitors and other turreted vessels.” 

The Roman numerals represent the new guns. If we take into account the 
enormous calibres of most of the new guns, the increase in force will be far 
greater than that in numbers, as stated above. 

The rest of the report is taken up with the composition of batteries, the 
location and character of cannon-foundries, projectiles, ordnance work at 
yards and stations Ports uouth, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Wash- 
ington. It is worth observing that, while we have made gunpowder from 
foreign nitre to the amount of two thousand six hundred and seventy-six tons, _ 
we have used only two hundred and sixty tons of domestic nitre, and have 
purchased only forty-four tons from individuals. We are glad to see, in the 
conclusion of the report, the following exhibition of the cordial co-operation 
of the sister services in the department of ordnance. Captain Wise says :— 

‘Finally, in this closing paragraph of my report, I desire to acknowledge, 
in the strongest terms, the assistance which this bureau has received from the 
ordnance bureau of the army, and the uniform courtesy with which it has 
been rendered. Without such assistance, the duty of providing ordnance, 
small arms, projectiles, in fact, many things for our naval operations, would 
have been more onerous and embarrassing, and in several instances our efforts 
to obtain such supplies would have been unavailing. The navy ordnance, 
however, has not been forgetful of its reciprocal duties, and it has frequently 
had the pleasure of aiding the army with munitions and guns. Thus co- 
operating and sustaining each other, we may look back with pride upon the 
past, and gather fresh impulses to our zeal in the national defence.” 


An octavo pamphlet of about fifty pages has just been issued by Messrs. J. 
B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, as an addition—not addendum—to the 
splendid volume entitled ‘‘Annals of the Army of the Cumberland.” It is in the 
same type, and continues the numbgrs of the paging in that book. Hereafter 
it will be incorporated in the new editions, and is distributed gratuitously to 
those who have the original issue. It is entitled ‘‘Chickamauga the Price of 
Chattanooga,” and is a vindication of General Rosecrans in having fought that 
battle. A clear and excellent map illustrates the letter-press. General Rose- 
crans’s report is given at the close. 


From Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, we have received Dr. 
Henry Barnarp’s work on ‘Military Schools and Courses of Instruction in 
the Science and Art of War.” The first volume, which is before us, gives the 
details of this instruction in France and Prussia, and is to be followed by 
others, presenting the military academic systems in the other great countries 
of the world. Drawn from recent official reports and documents, this work 
may be relied on for accuracy of statement, and is at the present time of great 
value in our country, where military instruction is finding its place in the col- 
lege curriculum of many literary institutions. 8vo, 400 pp. 


From Messrs. T. B. Peterson & Co., of Philadelphia, we have received, in 
paper covers, an English version of Madame de Sragt’s justly celebrated 
‘“‘Corinne,”’ and Gustave Armarp’s “Indian Chief.” 
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Messrs. Harper & Co., of New York, have kindly sent us the “‘ Autobiography, 
Correspondence, &c. of Lyman Beecher, D.D., edited by CuarLes BeEcHER. 
Vol. I.” This is the old patriarch from. whose loins sprang the clever, noisy 
crowd now known to the English language as Beechers. All have a prurience 
of fame which leads to notoriety at least; all, to use an old Kertucky bull, 
are “mighty handy with their tongues,” and, we may add, talk well with their 
pens. Henry Ward, of that name, deserves well of the Republic for his bold 
and noble crusade in honor of America against English prejudice on English 
soil, and we honor him therefor. No man could have done better, or been 
more successful. But let us come back to old Dr. Lyman, with the declara- 
tion of respect for his piety and his fervent expre sion of it, and satisfaction 
that so good and real a man has been presented f: irly to the religious world 
in his own words. The volume is illustrated, and very readable. 12mo, 563 pp. 


McWuorter’s “‘Hand-Book of the New Testament,” also published by 
Harpers, contains popular histories of every book in the New Testament, 
without the text. A hasty examination leads us to the belief that it supplies 
a long-felt and great want. It tells the authorship and the circumstances 
under which each book was written, and is an admirable popular introduction 
to the study of the later Scriptures. It is not a learned disquisition, but a 
lucid explanation. Small 12mo, 295 pp., on tinted paper. 


Of all the books which we have examined lately, Bunwer’s ‘“‘Caxtoniana”’ 
has given us the most real satisfaction. It is ‘‘A Series of Essays on Life, 
Literature, and Manners,” written in the simplest style, but from an over- 
flowing sentiment. The papers are not only charming, but suggestive and 
eminently cultivating. Bulwer has tested and tried life as thoroughly as any 
man, and has seen every school of civilized manners. Of course, in literature 
he is a master, attested not only by many famous works, but really by nume- 
rous schools of works. Who would believe that the author of Pelham or Paul 
Clifford wrote Zanoni, or that the delineator of life in Pompeii also portrayed 
“Varieties of English Life” in “My Novel’? Most of the sketches in the 
volume before us appeared in ‘‘Blackwood’s.” Without space to give ‘“ele- 
gant extracts,” we commend the book to our readers as one to be ‘‘sent for,” 
if not directly within reach, when they get a chance. 12mo, 442 pp. 


We have received from a naval officer a pamphlet on Naval Staff Rank. It is 
still a mooted subject, and of especial concernment to our intelligent surgeons. 
The rank should be so clearly defined, and the question so completely set at 
rest, that not the shadow of a ghost of an argument could be based upon it. 
We shall gladly open our pages to the discussion. 


‘Meet for Heaven” is the suggestive title of an —— volume, of the 
same authorship as ‘‘Heaven is our Home,” published by Messrs. Roberts 
Brothers, of Boston. It is a devout breathing from first to last. The first 
part treats of a state of grace and a state of glory, and the second contains 
thirteen analogies. The same, or a similar, use of the word analogy is made 
as in Bishop Butler’s celebrated work on Natural and Revealed Religion. 
The book, which is a duodecimo of 306 pages, is beautifully printed, and 
would make a pretty memento-gift. 


From the author we have received ‘‘ Poems, by Henry Peterson.” As one 
of the ‘editorial fraternity,” we thank him for his dedication; and as one 
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of his readers, we thank him for his spirited and beautiful lyrics. There has 
not, appeared for a long time a better collection of American poems; and, 
although we live in an age of the sternest realities, such verses will find a 
ready perusal. 12mo, 203 pp. 


We thank Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. for a copy of the “‘ United States Postal 
Guide,” which contains the chief regulations of the Post-Office, and a complete 
list of post-offices throughout the United States. Sanctioned by the Post- 
master-General, complete in its preparation, and perfectly accurate, it should 
be in the hands of every one who writes and mails letters. Price, 25 cents. 
Small 12mo, 212 pp., paper. 


From Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., of Boston, through the hands of J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., we have received the ‘‘ Address of Hon. Edward Everett at 
the consecration Of the National Cemetery at Gettysburg, 19th November, 
1868, with the speech of President Lincoln, and other exercises on the occa- 
sion.” Mr. Everett’s oration, which was very generally read as it appeared in 
the daily papers just after he had delivered it, is eloquent and scholarly, as 
might have been expected, and interesting as a historical résumé of the events 
of the campaign, and the great battle with which it terminated. It has no pre- 
tensions to military savoir, the nice adjustment of the relative value of move- 
ments and positions; but the facts are carefully recorded from the most 
authoritative material; and, in addition to this claim, a great number of per- 
sons will be glad to have it in pamphlet form, as a memento of the greatest, 
the most symmetrical, most eventful battle ever fought in America. It con- 
tains a map of the battle-field and of the National Cemetery grounds, and is 
published for the benefit of the Cemetery Monument fund. 8vo, in paper, 


88 pp. 


We have received, but too late for critical :xamination in this number, a 
pamphlet written by General Benjamin S. Roberts, U.S Vols., and setting 
forth the claims of new shot, shells, bullets for smooth bores, and a breech- 
loading musket of his own invention. These, the general asserts, have been 
successfully tested by hundreds of experiments, and certainly the good quali- 
ties which he claims for them should bring them into general use in our 
armies. We are glad to see our educated “officers taking their place among 
the military inventors, and bringing more practical knowledge to such delicate 
tasks than is generally to be found in civic life. 


To CorRRESPONDENTS.—The communication signed ‘‘ Delaware,” received just 
as we go to press, will appear in the April number. 
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Tue military critic would find himself sadly baffled in his art, did he 
not resort to history for assistance, instruction, and encouragement. 
But, turning, as he does, to the great wars which, for whatever political 
purposes waged, are now chronicled for our military guidance and in- 
struction, he sees in the spasmodic, fitful movements of both armies 
only those pulsations which tell of fierce life within, to burst forth with 
resuscitated energy with the blossoming spring. This is eminently true 
of our own armies. To keep the enemy’s attention in Virginia, the 
Army of the Potomac organizes and sends forth a grande reconnoissance, 
which makes Lee hesitate to weaken his force further, either to rein- 
force Longstreet or help Richmond. Such are the backward and 
forward movements which have no more than this general significance. 

To take advantage of the rebel movement upon Newbern and the 
defenceless condition of the rebel capital, no less than to aid our prepa- 
rations beyond the Potomac, General Butler sends a strong force to 
Richmond, which the very impressible people magnify into a plan to 
seize the rebel capital and liberate our long-pining prisoners, and to 
which the Richmond papers add “a plot to assassinate President 
Davis.” The facts of the movement are thus given in the despatch of 
the New York “ Tribune” :— 


‘‘On Saturday morning, February 6, General Butler’s forces, under com- 
mand of Brigadier-General Wistar, marched from Yorktown by the way of 
New Kent Court-House. The cavalry arrived at two and a half o’clock yester- 
day morning at Bottom’s Bridge, across the Chickahominy, ten miles from 
Richmond, for the purpose of making a raid into Richmond, and endeavoring 
by a surprise to liberate our prisoners there. 

“The cavalry reached the bridge at the time appointed, marching in sixteen 
and a half hours forty-seven miles. A force of infantry followed in their rear 
for the purpose of supporting them. It was expected to surprise the enemy 
at Bottom’s Bridge, who had had for some time only a small picket there. 
The surprise failed because, as the Richmond ‘Examiner’ of to-day says, ‘a 
Yankee deserter gave information in Richmond of the intended movement.’ 
The enemy had felled a large amount of timber so as to block up and obstruct 
the fords and make it impossible for our cavalry to pass. 

‘After remaining at the bridge from two o’clock until twelve, General 
Wistar joined them with his infantry, and, the whole object of the surprise 
having been defeated, General Wistar returned to Williamsburg. On his march 
back to New Kent Court-House, his rear was attacked by the enemy, but they 
were repulsed without loss to us.” 


Whatever General Wistar’s instructions may have been, we cannot 
believe that the force he took with him was designed to seize Rich- 
mond; and, notwithstanding his return without accomplishing the 
relief of our prisoners, we may regard his movement as a valuable 
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diversion, and most certainly a great enlightener as to the condition of 
things in Richmond. The people are taken entirely by surprise, if the 
military authorities are not. Panic prevails. Bells ring wildly, like 
those of Poe’s imagination :— 
“ With a clang and clash and roar, 

What a horror they outpour 

On the bosom of the palpitating air!” 
“The Yankees are coming!” is the universal cry; and, if a sufficient 
force had been at hand, Richmond might have been taken. But there 
was not. If General Wistar’s advance, disclosed by a deserter, was only 
stopped by bad roads, further obstructed by trees and other obstacles, 
we have a strong earnest of success when our unnamed general has 
carte blanche with fifty thousand men to take Richmond in his own way, 
or, rather, when from many directions our converging armies march 
inward upon her. 

The question of exchanging prisoners hangs fire strangely and pain- 
fully. Both parties are eager, and yet there will be no compromise. 
Butler is outlawed—by outlaws; and yet so desirous are some of the 
rebel legislators to get their men back, that resolutions have been intro- 
duced to remove the ban of outlawry. Others say, nay; that will be 
backing down; let our men suffer rather than do that. In the mean 
time, they propose to receive fifty of our surgeons to take care of our 
sick if we will receive fifty of theirs. But that would be a sort of recog- 
nition, for which they are striving; and it will not do. 

For our own part, we counsel any honorable arrangement—i.e. of 
course, always retaining Butler in command, and not backing out our- 
selves from the principle of ignoring entirely their ridiculous outlawry 
—to release our despairing fellow-patriots, and to put into the field tens 
of thousands of gallant men, whose once more unshackled hands will 
wield swords like lightning on the final fields of the war. Get the 
prisoners out, and we shall arrange all other matters afterwards. 

Although rumors gain ground, not only here, but at the South, that 
Richmond is to be evacuated, we do not credit them. As we have 
before said, Richmond, the capital, is a strategic point of immense 
moral value, and the rebels scarcely dare abandon it at present. Great 
is the joy throughout all loyal regions to hear that some of our prisoners 
are finding means to release themselves, Streight with about fifty 
others, more or less, have eclipsed Morgan, and gotten safe back to us, 
aided by Union men and negro guides. But, sad to say, to destroy 
such chances hereafter, the rebels are sending our prisoners southward 
by thousands; the principal depot being Americus, Sumter county, 
Georgia. 

The situation in Western Virginia is unchanged since our last issue. 
Great activity is promised by our arms, and to this end we are informed 
that General Sigel has been placed in command of all the troops in that 
region. We believe it to be a good appointment. 

Newbern, with its garrison under General Innis N. Palmer, has had a 
taste of war. It was suddenly invested by a rebel force, which held 
the railroad to Moorehead City and captured and burnt the gunboat 
Underwriter. But the attack was unsuccessful; it evidently had a rela- 
tion to other great movements,—trains fired in every direction to con- 
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ceal and aid the hurrying of troops towards Longstreet. If the rebels 
meant it for more than a strong diversion,—if they meant, or still mean, 
to take Newbern,—they have signally failed, and our experience should 
render another attempt a more decided failure. Major-General J. J. 
Peck has returned and assumed command. He has issued one order, 
directing his troops to be ready to march at a moment’s notice, either 
day or night; and another, in just praise of the gallant General Innis 
N. Palmer, the officers and men who repulsed Pickett with a force 
double our own. 

That we have a new metallic liquid in the national thermometer in 
the shape of gold instead of quicksilver, has been again manifested in 
the unblushing fabrication of some one, under the guise, it is said, of a 
spurious New York “Herald,” who told us that Mobile had been at- 
tacked simultaneously by Admiral Farragut from the sea, and General 
Banks from Pascagoula, with twenty thousand men. Repulsed at first, 
the story went, our troops were finally successful. The men who, to sell 
their gold, start such stories, deserve worse treatment than rebels or 
rebel sympathizers, who claim to have a cause and an enthusiasm. 
This is cold-blooded villany which has neither, but in whose breast 
the auri sacra fames has burnt out every nobler emotion, and left the 
heart-cavity ‘“‘as dry as summer dust.” : 

But the false story is like the false twilight preceding the true dawn- 
ing in the east. Farragut is now, as we write, closing upon Mobile, 
while Sherman moves in threatening proximity to it from the north- 
ward, 

Everywhere the veteran regiments are beginning to return. All hail 
to the noble hearts who, having set their hands to the plough, will not 
turn back, even though friends and homes present a thousand new 
charms. They are beginning to repair the broken ranks of the Army 
of the Cumberland, and making every day’s delay the more fatal to 
the redoubtable Longstreet. When our ranks are filled, he may plan 
to his heart’s content; his golden opportunity of execution is past ; and 
his reported movement away from Knoxville clearly demonstrates this. 
We are, however, in sume anxiety to know his whereabouts, as Stone- 
man’s reconnoissance beyond Seviersville did not disclose them. Has 
he gone with a portion of his force to join Johnston? is another portion 
still north of Knoxville, in communication with Richmond? does he 
still think of a raid northwest into Kentucky? A cloud, which may be 
blown aside before this number appears, now conceals his intentions. 

On the Mississippi, great events cast their shadows before. The naval 
depots and yards on the Ohio and Mississippi are busy as beehives. 
Day and night the workmen are at their labor; and all this is designed 
to set afloat the most formidable fleet and expedition that noble and 
famous river has ever borne on its broad tide. 

In Arkansas our troops are being organized for an early movemené, 
which will place Magruder’s army between Steele’s command on the 
north and Banks’s on the south. 

Charleston still remains uncaptured. No movements are at present, 
we believe, contemplated. Adequate garrisons hold our forts; shells 
steadily, if slowly (three shells in five minutes), remind the city that 
we are still alive; but other combinations are in progress, and a num- 
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ber of our ships and troops have gone southward to Jacksonville, to 
make a stir in the rebel rear to help the State to throw off her seces- 
sion bondage. Fort Sumter mounts guns among her ruins, and, thanks 
to Moultrie and James Island, holds out, in spite of our terrible fire. 

Sherman’s army is once more abroad on its travels, having left Vicks- 
burg; McPherson in front with the Seventeenth Corps, and Hurlbut 
following with the Sixteenth. A cavalry expedition, under General 
Smith, left Memphis for Corinth on the 3d of February, to make its way 
into Mississippi and Alabama. Moving forward steadily, Sherman, after 
a sharp fight at Clinton, occupied Jackson and Yazoo City. Marching 
eastward, he reached Quitman, and then, after cutting Polk off and 
frightening Maury, he moved upon Meridian; thence, with wonderful 
rapidity, a portion of his force has occupied Selma. This is one of the 
boldest moves of the war. Atlanta, Rome, Montgomery, are on the 
book of fate for a speedy occupation; but Mobile must first be taken; 
and we are sure that is in near prospect. 

The condition of things in and around Knoxville is in a state of un- 
stable equilibrium. Each army presented a fierce front; each plotting 
and watching, and all things apparently ready for a great battle, when 
we hear, as we have just said, that Longstreet is off again. The ac- 
counts conflict. He is represented yesterday as strong and defiant; to- 
day he is weak and demoralized; let us wait and see. 

General Schofield has a fine army, and is, we are sure, perfectly 
awake to the character and importance of the new field. 

In the mean time, while the mass of rebels in Johnston’s and Long- 
street’s armies still cling tenaciously to their evil cause, the desertions 
are very large,—literally thousands, a sort of herald of what will be when 
the rebels are more thoroughly beaten. These are principally from 
Johnston’s and Longstreet’s armies, and present one strong reason in 
explanation of the unexpected retirement of Longstreet from our 
front. 

Besides the great direct advantage to us of these large desertions in 
weakening their ranks and often enlarging our own, there is a most 
important indirect benefit in the accurate and large intelligence we re- 
ceive of the rebel plans, numbers. positions, and composition; while 
the very small number of desertions from our side gives them but little 
knowledge of our means and intentions. 

While Longstreet seems to move a part of his forces towards John. 
ston, and Johnston returns in force to Dalton, General Grant boldly 
sends forward a division, followed by a larger force, to Ringgold, into 
the very teeth of the enemy. This leads to the anticipation of an 
early battle somewhere between Dalton and Lafayette. 

President Lincoln, by a proclamation of February 18, opens the port 
of Brownsville, with certain restrictions, declaring the blockade to cease 
from that date. 

Having observed with regret and dissatisfaction that in the vote of 
thanks which Congress passed to certain generals of the Army of the 
Potomac, the name of General Hancock was omitted, while that of 
General Howard was included, we had determined to express our con- 
viction cf the relative injustice thus done one of the bravest and noblest 


of our commanders, when we happened to see the following article in 
Vox. I.—20 
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the Philadelphia “Evening Bulletin,” which expresses our own views, 
with the fullest information. We have the highest respect for General 
Howard, and would join in doing him all proper honor; but if any man 
deserved the special thanks of the country and its legislature, after the 
commander in that action, General Meade, it was the man who, after 
Reynolds’s death, commanded the left wing, by Meade’s express order, 
selected the line upon which the battle was fought, bore the brunt of 
the hardest fighting, was severely wounded in the action, but refused to 
leave the field until the danger was past. The writer, who was evidently 
an eye-witness, speaks thus:— 


“It will naturally be asked how it happened that a battle was fought on that 
ground; and, fortunately, we are enabled to answer the question intelligibly. 
In the first place, any one with a map before him can see that with two armies, 
one north and the other south of Gettysburg, and determined to fight each 
other, a conflict would probably take place at some point in the vicinity of 
that town, simply from the facilities the numerous roads leading to it from all 
directions gave for the concentration of troops. 

‘‘Whilst pushing forward to ascertain the position of the enemy, on the Ist of 
July, the gallant and lamented Buford fell upon him to the northwest of Gettys- 
burg, and fought him for several hours, until the brave Reynolds. came up to 
his support with his infantry. Reynolds was supported by the Eieventh Corps 
(Howard), whilst the Third (Sickles) and the Twelfth (Slocum) were ap- 
proaching the same point. On the fall of Reynolds, General Meade, who was 
then at Taneytown, directed Major-General Hancock to proceed at once to 
Gettysburg and assume command of the three corps in that vicinity, First, 
Third, and Eleventh. At this time it was in contemplation to give battle on 
Pipe Creek, some miles south of Gettysburg, and General Hancock was in- 
structed, ‘If you think the ground and position there (at Gettysburg) a better 
one (than Pipe Creek) to fight a battle, under existing circumstances, you will 
so advise the general, and he will order the troops up. You know the general’s 
views,’ &c. &c. 

‘‘Here, it is necessary to remark that of the three corps commanders, those of 
the Third and Eleventh (Howard and Sickles) ranked Hancock as major- 
generals. 

*‘On his arrival on the field of action, about two p.m., General Hancock found 
every thing in confusion, and our troops retreating in every direction. After 
great personal efforts by himself and staff, the retreat was arrested, and the 
remainder of the Eleventh Corps (part of it already in position near the ceme- 
tery) was collected and placed in position, whilst the First, which came back 
in better order, was placed, one division on the right of the Eleventh, connect- 
ing it with Culp’s hills, and the rest along the ridge to the left. On its arrival, 
the Third Corps was made to continue the line along the ridge in the direction 
of Round Top. This was the identical line on which the battle of Gettysburg was 
Sought. 

‘‘Having made this disposition, General Hancock reported in detail to General 
Meade the condition of affairs, what had been done, and what were the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the military position assumed; and then, the Twelfth 
Corps having reached the ground and been placed in position, according to his 
suggestions, he turned over the command of the whole to its commander, 
Major-General Slocum, and returned after dark to report to General Meade in 
person. On his report, General Meade decided to concentrate on this position 
and fight the battle there. 
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‘On the 2d of July, General Hancock, in command of the left centre, played 
an important part in repulsing the enemy after the disaster to Sickles’s corps, 
and, unasked, sent assistance to Howard, on the right, which remained there 
on the 3d, and on the next day he fell, seriously wounded, whilst successfully 
repulsing the main attack of the enemy on his corps. 

‘Under these circumstances, it is difficult to conceive why, if any subordinate 
commander was to be selected, for special mention in the thanks of Congress, 
that the one who, junior to the others, was selected on account of his military 
qualifications to perform such important functions, as was General Hancock, 
was not designated by Congress, instead of taking one who, with the necessary 
rank, and being on the spot, was not considered by his commanding officer as 
properly qualified for the command.” : 


Hancock, if God spare him, has greater laurels in prospect; but the 
Congress should repair its fault by still voting him the thanks which his 
countrymen universally feel for his brilliant services. The mayor and 
Councils of Philadelphia have offered him the freedom of the city. 

We have received a pamphlet entitled “Pennsylvania Reserves on 
the Peninsula,” and containing General McCall’s reports of their service, 
and numerous collateral testimonies, from which we gather the following 
connected facts. The Reserves are not only dear to Pennsylvania, but 
honored for their valor and devotion all over the land; and the following 
statement is made to do them only simple justice. 

The Pennsylvania Reserves arrived on the Peninsula, in front of Rich- 
mond, about a fortnight before the commencement of the seven-days 
battles fought during the retreat of the Army of the Potomac upon 
James River. The division, on its arrival, was at once directed to take 
position on the right of the army. 

On the 23d of June, 1862, General McCall was ordered to advance a 
“greater part’ of his division to Beaver Dam Creek, throwing forward to 
Mechanicsville and the ground beyond, a strong picket of infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery. He accordingly moved to the front the lst and 
3d Brigades, and retained the 2d Brigade in front of Gaines’s farm, 
ready to act either in support of the Ist and 3d Brigades, or to oppose 
the crossing at New Bridge, should it be attempted. Having thrown up 
some epaulments and rifle-pits in front of his line on the creek, thus 
strengthening a position strong by nature, he awaited the movement 
of the enemy. 

Cobb’s Legion was encamped within view, on the opposite bank of 
the Chickahominy, and A. P. Hill’s division one-fourth of a mile to the 
right and rear, detachments from both of which occupied two strong 
redoubts, and a long line of rifle-pits, which crowned the slope over- 
looking the river. 

At noon on the 26th, the enemy was observed to be in motion, and 
soon afterwards, having crossed at Meadow Bridge, he drove in our ad- 
vanced pickets. 

About two and a half p.m., Lee attacked McCall vigorously with a 
force of about eighteen thousand or twenty thousand of his best 
troops. Two of McCall’s regiments being absent on detached service, 
his division did not number over seven thousand men. He, however, 
repulsed Lee at every point, inflicting, according to their own accounts, 
a loss without a parallel during the war in proportion to the numbers 
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engaged. Their own reports showed Lee’s loss in killed and wounded 
to be not short of two thousand; the 1st Carolina Regiment having 
lost nearly one-half its numbers, and the 40th Georgia nearly two- 
thirds. 

About three a.m. on the 27th, McCall was ordered by General McClel- 
lan to withdraw his division from the battle-ground and fall back to 
Gaines’s Mills, about five miles. This was a delicate and hazardous 
movement in the presence of an enemy bold and enterprising, and 
greatly superior in force; and scarcely had the movement commenced, 
before the enemy opened his batteries, and the action again soon became 
general from right to left, Great coolness and steadiness of conduct 
now became necessary. After three hours’ fighting, however, the divi- 
sion was gradually withdrawn. Our dead were buried, the wounded 
sent off, and not a gun nor a musket was left on the ground. 

Having arrived in rear of Gaines’s Mills about ten a.m. (27th), and 
united with Porter’s corps, McCall’s division participated in that hard- 
fought but unfortunate field, and lost heavily in the contest. 

On the 28th, having crossed to the right bank of the Chickahominy, 
McCall’s division was on picket-duty till eight o’clock p.m., when orders 
were received to move on to White Oak Creek, and to take in charge 
Hunt’s Reserve Artillery,—thirteen batteries. 

As the roads were narrow and bad, and his column would thus be 
extended many miles, McCall placed the whole 3d Brigade by regi- 
ments between the batteries,—the whole length of his column being 
exposed to attack on the right flank. The roads were so heavy that, 
after marching all night, he did not reach White Oak Creek till very 
near noon on the 29th. Here the division was placed in position to 
resist an attack from the direction of Richmond, and so remained till 
near dark, when it moved forward on the New Market road, and at 
midnight took up a position crossing that road, where it lay on arms till 
daylight. McCall then had orders to return to the cross-roads at 
Frazer’s Farm, and reached that point at seven a.m. Here he was at 
once directed to put his division in line of battle across the New Market 
road, in front of Frazer’s Farm, and to protect the immense wagon- 
trains then passing towards James River. 

About three p.m., McCall was attacked by Longstreet’s and A. P. 
Hill’s divisions, eighteen or twenty thousand strong. After some sharp 
fighting, having observed a very heavy column advancing on his left 
flank, McCall ordered two regiments from his reserve (1st Brigade) to 
reinforce that part of his line. Thus strengthened, the 2d Brigade 
sustained a heavy charge, dispersed the enemy, and captured some two 
hundred prisoners. But a second column of much greater strength, 
moving on before they could recover from the shock of the first encoun- 
ter, compelled them to fall back. They rallied, however, in the rear of 
their position, through the gallant exertions of their officers. The 
enemy following, part of the 12th Regiment, and the detachments in 
charge of the prisoners they had captured, retired to the left along a 
woods’-road, and passed between Sumner and Hooker. The enemy, 
following them, fell on fresh troops (for Sumner and Hooker had not 
previously engaged), and they soon recoiled towards our right and joined 
acolumn of Longstreet’s men, then advancing on Mc(Call’s centre, 
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whence they were repulsed with great slaughter, after some hard fight- 
ing. The centre of McCall’s division, notwithstanding Lee’s repeated 
attempts to break through it, stood firm throughout the day. But the 
right flank, being uncovered, was, like the left, turned by the enemy 
and compelled to fall back. The giving way of the two extremes of 
McCall’s line was the almost inevitable result of accumulated masses 
being impelled upon them with wild and irresistible force. 

In proof of the steady conduct and brilliant fighting of McCall’s 
division during this day, it is only necessary to state that he took 
between two and three hundred prisoners, and three stands of colors. 

From this imperfect sketch, it will be seen that the reports in cir- 
culation that McCall’s division was routed on this hard-fought field 
are unwarranted exaggerations. The extreme left and the right were 
overpowered by very superior forces at two different hours of the day, 
but the Pennsylvania Reserves as a DIVISION were not routed. But, in proof 
that they fought nobly, their lists of killed and wounded amounted to 
(1650) sixteen hundred and fifty, out of (7000) seven thousand men. 

Jefferson Davis is a clever and versatile writer. His letters on repu- 
diation do not more speciously conceal fallacious logic, than do his 
annual messages—let us hope he has written his last—deceive the 
people he oppresses with false statements of their own condition and 
the conduct and character of their Northern brethren, or his latest 
proclamation to the “Soldiers of the Confederate Armies” attempt to 
mislead the world into believing that his people love him, while the 
proclamation was really written to stop, if possible, their wholesale 
desertion. Why he does not join them in fighting, we do not see. 
Napoleon evaded the consular law which would not permit the First | 
Consul to command an army, by making Berthier generalissimo; but he 
went with the army, and really fought the battle of Marengo. Mr. 
Lincoln, who is an honest, good President, does not pretend to soldier- 
ship. But General Jefferson Davis is a West Point man, and an officer 
not without pretensions: why not join his loving troops in routing the 
Yankees? The truth is, Jefferson Davis is hugely unpopular. He is as 
much afraid of his own men as of us; and we believe his fear of our 
armies is greater than his hatred. Like Macbeth, 


«__———- Now does he feel 

His secret murders sticking on his hands; 
Now minutely revolts upbraid his faith-breach ; 
Those he commands moves only in command; 
Nothing in love: now does he feel his title 
Hang loose about him, like a giant’s robe 

Upon a dwarfish thief.” 


As we have seen a number of statements, and not a few conflicting 
ones, concerning the action in which the Pawnee and Marblehead were 
engaged off Legareville, we present the following from an eye-witness :— 


“A very brilliant affair occurred on Christmas morning near Segareville, in 
which the Pawnee, Marblehead, and mortar-schooner C. P. Williams were en- 
gaged Legareville, on John’s Island, was occupied by about one hundred 
men of the 41st New York Volunteers. The Marblehead, under command of 
Lieutenat \-Commander Meade, was anchored in the Stono River opposite 
Legareville. A few hundred yards above, piles have been driven across the 
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Stono for the purpose of preventing the egress of rebel rams. At six o’clock and 
twenty minutes a.M., the rebels opened a furious fire upon the Marblehead, at 
from eight hundred to twelve hundred yards, from three batteries, which they 
had masked in the edge of a wood fronting a marsh about eight hundred yards 
southwest of Legareville. The Marblehead rapidly returned the fire, at the 
same time weighing anchor. Commander Balch, of the Pawnee, lying down 
the Stono, weighed anchor, and in five minutes after the firing began, was 
steaming towards the scene of action, and in ten: minutes more opened fire, 
having taken a position in the Kiowah River, which enfiladed the rebel 
works. 

“The C. P. Williams was lying in the Folly River near Pawnee Landing, about 
four and a half miles from Legareville. She slipped her cable, and, the wind 
favoring, came down the Folly, entered the Stono, and worked up to a position 
near the first anchorage of the Marblehead, and got into action at seven o’clock. 
The three vessels poured a perfect tempest of fire upon the works of the enemy. 
“That of the Pawnee was peculiarly damaging, because of her position. At half- 
past seven the rebels retreated, evidently in great haste and disorder, leaving two 
guns. The Pawnee then proceeded to Legareville and anchored in the Stono, 
Soon after, a detachment was ordered on board the Pawnee from Folly Island, 
and, under cover of her guns, to proceed to the deserted batteries and bring 
away the guns which had been left by the enemy. 

“‘The detachment, in addition to the guns, found one dead rebel and large 
quantities of knapsacks, haversacks, and intrenching tools, as also a number 
of dead horses, every thing indicating a precipitate retreat. The troops were 
unable to bring away the guns; and, perceiving a large force of the enemy 
advancing, the party was signalled to retire. The Marblehead received twelve 
shot in her hull, and eighteen in her upper works; one thirty-pound shell 
passed through her sides without exploding. She had three men killed and 
five wounded. The loss of the enemy must have been quite large. 

“On the 28th, an expedition from the three vessels, consisting of ninety 
men and officers, in eight boats, under Lieutenant-Commander Meade, pro- 
ceeded up a small creek and landed about a mile from the batteries, made a 
thorough reconnoissance of the position, brought away the guns, dragging 
them to the boats by main force, accomplishing the affair in less than two 
hours. They found three small, well-built earthworks about three hundred 
yards apart, and there had been nine or ten guns in them, and in position not 
far from them. The guns captured are eight-inch siege-howitzers. One of 
them remains as a trophy on the Marblehead, and the other on the Pawnee, 
The tars of the latter ship have named it ‘The Christmas Gift,’ and it is 
mounted on a carriage made from timber taken from the celebrated floating 
battery which was used by the rebels in their attack on Fort Sumter. Com- 
mander Balch, Lieutenant-Commander Meade, and Acting Master Freeman of 
the mortar-schooner, deserve great credit for the promptitude and skill dis- 
played in the affair.” 


Hope is again on tip-toe about the notorious Alabama, that gallant 
ship which burns merchantmen and eludes men-of-war. By way of San 
Francisco, we hear without great faith, that in January she was caught 
jn the dock of Amoy, in China, and the U.S. Steamer Wyoming was then 
standing guard over her, and expecting a consort in a few days. If 
Captain McDougal, of the Wyorning, wants to make himself famous, 
he will run in and destroy her in that port. She is a pirate in the pur- 
view of the Chinese law as well as our own, and if he could do this 
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without giving Amoy a few unintentional shots, it would be “the event 
of the war.” We hope the Alabama will go up—and down; but having 
hoped long, and been often disappointed, we shall wait until she does 
before we say so. 


FOREIGN AND INTERNATIONAL. 


The earthquake still rumbles under all Europe, and has at length 
burst out into one small crater at least. The confluence of events is 
drifting with ever-increasing velocity to a great war or a great pacifica- 
tion, we are yet to see which. Like a rapid stream which we descend, 
we cannot tell whether we now approach the point where we have 


“The torrent’s smoothness ere it dash below” 


into the terrible whirl of the cataract, or whether, in its onward flow, it 
shall reach a level of broad lake-like majesty, with no uneasy momen- 
tum, but with a nobler breast,— 


“Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride.” 


The Danish war has indeed begun, but it is not yet quite significant 
of any result. The Danes, for a moment successfully resistant at Mis- 
sunde, evacuated Schleswig and the Schlei fiord, falling back to Flens- 
burg, and then evacuating that seaport and retiring upon the frontier 
of Jutland. What does it all mean? We can only watch and be ready, 
without venturing to predict any thing; for we believe the future policy 
and condition of Europe are not foreshadowed by present events. 

English news gives us a canard, or a truth, concerning six rebel war 
steamers now in the Chinese waters. A contemporary gives us the fol- 
lowing account of them :— 


“These vessels were fitted out in England, under Sherrard Osborne, an 
English naval captain, and were recruited among the officers and men of her 
Britannic Majesty’s Navy. They were under contract to the Chinese Govern- 
ment, but, when they reached China, a disagreement arose between Osborne 
and the Chinese authorities, and the vessels were not delivered, but thrown 
on the market and sold at auction—Osborne, officers, crews, guns and all—to 
Jefferson Davis. It is not unnaturally intimated that Osborne had some slight 
expectation of reaching this result when he left England. Funds for the pur- 
chase are said to have been provided in part by the sale of the rebel ram in 
the Clyde, which Earl Russell embargoes. There are now but a few American 
ships in East Indian waters, and it is thought probable that this fleet, in com- 
pany with the other rebel pirates, may be destined to attack San Francisco. 
In order to show their respect for British neutrality, the British crew take an 
oath of naturalization as citizens of the Confederacy when the flag changes. 
If, therefore, San Francisco should happen to be burned and plundered, John 
Bull washes his hands of all responsibility.” 


This is a straightforward story, but a little too well gotten up to be 
entirely true. The fact is, England latterly has been behaving so much 
better than at first, that we are beginning to sift such stories with un- 
usual care. Six war-steamers savor of “three black crows.” 

The chances are that the Congress of Sovereigns, proposed by Napo- 
leon, will dwindle down to a Congress of Representatives, each brimful 
of national selfishness, and determined to yield nothing to a permanent 
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settlement of vexed questions. ‘ England,” says the ‘United Service 
Magazine,” “has nothing to gain, nothing to lose;” but in the same 
paragraph adds, “no resolution of a Paris Congress will induce her to 
give up Malta, Gibraltar, or Aden.” Nothing to lose, forsooth! If Spain 
has any pride left, she will never abandon the hope of Gibraltar. The 
red-coats at Malta are a far greater eye-sore to the Mediterranean Powers 
than the dazzling white stone of her forts; and the Sultan of Muscat— 
an encroaching fellow, by-the-by—will be sauntering up the Red Sea one 
of these days. A Paris Congress may not effect these things; but it is 
rather inconsjstent to say England has nothing to lose, and to point out 
at the same time just what she has to lose. 

In a lecture on ships of war, delivered by Mr. E. J. Reed, Chief Con- 
atructor of the Royal Navy, he says, “I state with the most absolute 
fearlessness and confidence that the Admiralty are now building a cor- 
vette from which neither the Alabama nor the Florida could hope to 
escape, and with which the two together could not hope to contend for 
a single hour.” Ignorant as we are whether Mr. Reed is “law and gos- 
pel” on this point, our only object in quoting this is to commend such 
@ project to our own navy. Our pages shall be open to disquisitions and 
discussions on this momentous topic of sTRENGTH AND SPEED COMBINED, 
and we earnestly invite our naval friends and correspondents to consider 
whether we cannot build a leviathan which could likewise knock the 
vaunted corvette into a cocked hat. 

We quote from Colburn’s “United Service Magazine,” and acknow- 
ledge our indebtedness for the following description of the squadron of 
French iron-clads now at sea :— 


“They are the ships-of-the-line Magenta and Solferino, and the frigates 
Normandie, Invincible, and Couronne. The Magenta and Solferino, which 
were built on the same model, are longer and have a greater breadth of beam 
than any ship in the Imperial Navy. Their lines are remarkably fine, and de- 
monstrate the great improvement which has taken place in ship-building in 
France of late years. Their forepart, so fine and taper, may be compared to 
a ploughshare intended to open a furrow in the sea, and is armed with an iron 
spur fifteen tons’ weight, of which the point is about four feet under water. 
Every precaution has been adopted to prevent any part of the ship, except the 
epur, from bearing the shock of a collision. The disadvantage of iron ships 
having but one tier of guns was discovered when the Normandie first experi- 
enced a heavy sea and was forced to close her port-holes. Had she been 
attacked by an ordinary steamship-of-war under such circumstances, she must 
have been captured. The Magenta and Solferino were, consequently, built 
with a double tier of guns, so that, should their lower port-holes be closed, 
their upper guns will be effective. In consequence of the great weight of the 
armor, the lower tier of guns is reduced to 26 and the upper to 24, which, with 
two on the deck, form altogether 52 guns, and of these 26 may be fired in 
almost any weather. It was further determined to sacrifice the fore and aft 
parts of these ships, and to cover only their centre with shot-proof iron plates. 
Notwithstanding this reduction, the plating still amounts to the enormous 
weight of 900 tons. The powder-magazine, the machinery, and the cockpit, 
are protected by the iron-casting. The great danger to which these ships are 
exposed is their fore and aft part being set on fire by an enemy; but this has 
been anticipated, and part of the crew are specially appointed to act in such 
an emergency. The ships are consequently free from the defects discovered 
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in the iron-cased frigates, and they roll considerably less in a heavy sea. This 
consideration, together with their upper tier of guns, gives these ships, not- 
withstanding that their bow and stern are unprotected, a decided advantage 
over the frigates. The frigates Normandie and Invincible are built of timber, 
after the model of the Gloire. Their engine is of 900 horse-power, with eight 
boilers, and they are armed with rifled guns throwing 30-pound shot. The 
Couronne is built on a different plan from the other two. She is of iron and 
timber, and can carry a greater supply of coals than the others, and she is 
armed with 15 guns only. On the deck of each of the frigates is an iron-cased 
tower, intended to shelter the captain and the seamen who are required to re- 
main on deck. Their masts and sails, being their most vulnerable parts during 
an uction, are reduced to the smallest possible proportions. 

‘During their first trial-trip, neither the Magenta nor the Solferino shipped 
any water, even in the worst weather, and they were able to make from three 
to five knots against the wind. The Normandie, during the same trip, lost her 
jib-boom and her mizzen-topmast, and she shipped so much water that at times 
fears were entertained of her safety in consequence of her fires having been 
extinguished. She likewise lost some of her boats. The Couronne has proved 
herself the best sea-boat of the three frigates.” 


The same journal, in speaking of American news, expresses some 
contemptuous and self-righteous horror at the number of our officers 
“‘dismissed, cashiered, and removed.” ‘The fact of twenty-three re- 
movals in a single week,” says the editor, “is a flattering testimony to 
the state of the Federal army.” Did England ever have half a mil- 
lion of men and more in the field? Did she ever have such an emer- 
gency? Has she the least idea of the task we have to perform? Does 
she sometimes have to court-martial lieutenant-colonels for cruelty and 
indecency? We should like to compare her record of military punish- 
ments with our own, and strike a fair proportion of numbers and emer- 
gencies. But this would be impracticable; for we are an outspoken 
people, and the English conceal such facts. 

Mexico may yet, we are pained to say, have Maximilian forced upon 
her. At any rate, the grand duke has gone to Paris to receive the in- 
vestiture of crown and sceptre there. 

Then he will try the people with proclamations, and then, perhaps, 
venture over. We fear the day for determined resistance is at an end. 
What our future relations with the country may be will depend upon the 
character of Maximilian’s rule, the duration of our own war, and the 
safety of our own frontier. It is bootless to speculate farther. We hoped 
for Mexican success; we reasoned ourselves into believing it must be 
achieved ; we have been egregiously disappointed, and now put ourselves 
into the category of the Modern Beatitude,—those who expect nothing. 

The French have blockaded all the Pacific ports, allowing no neutrals 
to enter save the Pacific mail steamers, which touch at Acapulco. 

Let us bring these editorial paragraphs to a close with the expression 
of sincere thanks to our numerous friends of the press. They have 
lavished kind words and kind recognitions of our honest ,efforts to 
render the “United States Service Magazine” a journal worthy the 
service and the country. Such sincere and discriminating praise stimu- 
lates to new exertions; and such we promise in return for the hearty 
encomiums we have received. 
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OFFICIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Che Army. 


Instructions to Soldiers and Postmasters, 


An act to amend the law prescribing the articles to be admitted into the mails of the 
United States. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, in Congress assembled, That articles of clothing, being 
manufactured of wool, cotton, or linen, and comprised in a package not ex- 
ceeding two pounds in weight, addressed to any non-commissioned officer or 
private serving in the armies of the United States, may be transmitted in the 
mails of the United States at the rate of eight cents, to be in all cases prepaid, 
for every four ounces, or any fraction thereof, subject to such regulations as 
the Postmaster-General may prescribe. 

Approved, January 22, 1864. 

Post-Orrick DEPARTMENT, January 25, 1864. 

The foregoing law is published for the information of the public, and espe- 
cially for the guidance of postmasters, and is thought to be so full and plain 
that no one can mistake its meaning, Postmasters will, however, bear in mind 
that packages of clothing entitled to pass in the mails—eight ounces for four 
cents—must be manufactured from wool, cotton, or linen, and not exceeding two 
pounds in weight, and must be addressed to a non-commissioned officer or 
private serving in the armies of the United States. Consequently, a package 
addressed to a commissioned officer, or composed of other materials than as 
above specified, such as boots, shoes, &c., if sent by mail, must be prepaid 
by stamps at letter-rates, viz.: three cents for every half-ounce or fraction 
thereof. M. BLAIR, Postmaster-General. 


Department of the Missouri. 


MAJOR-GENERAL SCHOFIELD’S ORDER. 


HeEAD-QUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE MIssouRI, 
Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 30, 1864. } 


[General Orders No. 18.] 


In compliance with orders from the War Department, I hereby relinquish 
the command of the Department of the Missouri to Major-General W. S. Rose- 
crans, U.S. Vols. In doing so, I desire to express my thanks to the command 
for their good conduct while under my orders, and also to the loyal citizens 
within the limits of the Department, who have so generally accorded a cordial 
support to the measures instituted for their protection and the peace of the 
community. In relinquishing the command, I am proud of the honor of 
having as a successor the general whose brilliant deeds in command of the 
Army of the Cumberland have made his name illustrious. 

J. M. SCHOFIELD, Major-General. 


ORDER OF MAJOR-GENERAL ROSECRANS. | 
HeAp-QuartTeRS, DEPARTMENT OF THE MIssouRI, 
Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 30, 1864. \ 
[General Orders No. 19.] 
I. The following extract from General Orders No. 28, War Department, cur- 


rent series, is published for the information cf those concerned :— 
By direction of the President of the United States, Major-General W. S. 
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Rosecrans, United States Volunteers, is appointed to the command of the 
Department of the Missouri. 

II. In compliance with the above order, I assume command of this Depart- 
ment. 

III. The officers of the Department Staff, except General Schofield’s personal 
Aides, and Major J. A. Campbell, A. A. G., will continue as heretofore until 
further orders. 

IV. The general orders and regulations now in force will continue to govern 
until altered or revoked. 

V. Major Frank S. Bond, A. D. C., Captain J. P. Drouillard, Additional 
A. D. C., Captain R. 8. Thomas, A. D. C., are announced as Aides to the general 
commanding. 

VI. In relieving General Schofield, who, in assuming the arduous duties con- 
nected with this command, relinquished high prospects of a brilliant career as 
commander of Thomas’s old division in the then opening campaign of the Army 
of the Cumberland, I tender him my compliments for the admirable order in 
which I have found the official business and archives of this Department, and 
my best wishes, as well as hopes, that in his new field of duty he may reap 
that success which his solid merits, good sense, and honest devotion to duty 
and his country so well deserve. 

VII. While commander here, I sincerely trust I shall receive the honest, 
firm, and united support of all true national and Union men of this Depart- 
ment, without regard to politics, creed, or party, in my endeavors to maintain 
law and re-establish peace and secure prosperity throughout its limits. The 
past should be remembered only for the lessons it teaches, while our energies 
should be directed to the problem of assuring our future, based firmly on the 
grandeur of our position, and on the true principles of humanity and progress 
to universal freedom, secured by just laws. 

W. S. ROSECRANS, 
Major-General Commanding. 


Official Papers without Signatures. 


[General Orders No. 5.] 
January 25, 1864, 


A great number of official papers and returns are received at this office 
without the signatures of the officers by whom they are rendered. 

This carelessness makes necessary much correspondence, and causes much 
delay in the settlement of accounts, as each paper thus deficient has to be 
returned to its author for completion before it can be filed. 

The attention of officers is called to this subject. 

M. C. MEIGS, 
Quartermaster-General United States Army. 


Returns of Public Property. 


[General Orders No. 6. ] 
January 29, 1864. 

Commanders of independent batteries, as well as all other officers, are ac- 
countable for all public property which may come into their possession from 
any source whatever, and should make returns for it to the proper bureau at 
Washington. 

When company commanders receive public stores from the Quartermaster’s 
Department, and apply them to ordnance purposes, they should take them up 
on their return of ordnance stores made to the Ordnance Bureau. When used 
as quartermaster’s stores, they should make their returns to the Quarter- 
master-General’s Office, noting such articles as have been transferred to their 
ordnance returns, that the proper charge may be made against that Depart- 
ment. 

The same rule governs with regard to supplies furnished to and received 


from any other Department. 
M. C. MEIGS, 
Quartermaster- General. 
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Explanation concerning Deserters. 


[General Orders No. 7.] 


QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WasuineTon, D. C., February 1, 1864. 


A circular was issued from the War Department, dated August 28, 1863, 
which reads as follows :— 


ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WasuinaTon, D. C., August 28, 1863. 


Sir :—The following instructions, received from the General-in-Chief, are 
furnished for your information and guidance, and are to be strictly observed. 

All men charged with desertion, who belong to regiments whose terms of 
service have expired, shall be examined by a commission of from one to three 
officers, detailed by the officer (not including provost-marshals of enrolment 
districts) under whose command they may be held in confinement, with a view 
to ascertain whether they are actually deserters; and if it should appear that 
they are not, their cases will be submitted to the department commander, that 
the penalty of desertion may be remitted without trial, under par. 159, Army 
Regulations, and the men sent to the mustering officer (under General Orders 
108, of 1863) nearest the place of enrolment, to be mustered out of service. 

If the commission should consider them deserters, or the men cannot clear 
themselves of the charge, they will be assigned and sent to one of the regi- 
ments from the same State, serving in the same corps or department in which 
the regiments to which they formerly belonged served, for trial, or such dispo- 
sition as the division, corps, or department commander may make of them, 
according to regulations, to serve out the time lost by desertion; the regiment 
to be designated by the officer who forwards them, and entered on their de- 
scriptive list, or muster or descriptive roll. 

The time to be made good will be the time from the date of desertion to the 
date of joining the regiment to which assigned. 

Provost-marshals of enrolment districts will forward deserters from regi- 
ments whose terms of service have expired, in the same manner as others, 
with a view to carry out the above instructions. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 


War DEPARTMENT, } 


b 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 


This circular has been transmitted to this office, with the following endorse- 
ment :— 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, ) 
Wasurneton, D. C., Jan. 28, 1864. f 
Respectfully referred to the Quartermaster-General United States Army. 
This circular appears to be misunderstood. It is not to include deserters 
whose cases are decided upon by officers of the Provost-Marshal General’s De- 
partment, and the reward for whose apprehension should be paid on the pro- 
vost-marshal’s certificate. Please to instruct officers of the Quartermaster’s 
Department. E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant-General 


All officers and agents of the Quartermaster’s Department will be governed 
accordingly. M. C. MEIGS, 
Quartermaster- General. 
Assigned to Duty. 
[Special Order No. 4.] 


January 30, 1864. 
Captain C. H. Hoyt, Assistant Quartermaster Volunteers, having, in compli- 

ance with Special Order No. 80, Head-Quarters First Division Second Army 

Corps, reported in person to the Quartermaster-General, is hereby assigned to 


temporary duty in the Quartermaster-General’s office. 
' M. C. MEIGS, 
Quartermaster- General. 
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Ordered to Report. 
[Special Order No. 5.] 


January 30, 1864. 
Captain E. L. Hartz, Assistant Quartermaster United States Army, having, 
in compliance with orders, reported at this office in person for duty, will pro- 
ceed at once to Chattanooga, and report to Lieutenant-Colonel L. C. Easton, 
Chief Quartermaster, for service in the field. 
M. C. MEIGS, 
Quartermaster-General. 


Instructions to Quartermasters in regard to Barracks. 


[General Orders No. 3.] 
January 21. 

All officers of the Quartermaster’s Department having charge of barracks or 
quarters occupied by troops will send to this office, immediately after receipt 
of this order, drawings showing the location, extent, and construction of the 
buildings. 

These drawings should embrace a ground-plan, a vertical section showing 
the general style and mode of construction, and, if it can be obtained, a sketch, 
either made by hand or by the photograph, giving a general view of the bar- 
racks from some one point. 

If a photograph, it should not be mounted on stiff paper, but should be 
upon thin paper. 

These drawings, except the photographic sketch, should be on sheets of 
paper not less than twelve by twenty inches, size of one half-sheet of common 
buff envelope-paper, which may be used for the purpose. 

On the back of each drawing should be written a description, in the follow- 
ing form:— 

Unitep States Q. M. DEPARTMENT, 
Barracks, STATE or New York, 
County or CoLuMBIA. 

Location, five miles north of Hudson, on the North River Railroad. 

Capacity, 3500 men and officers. 

Stables for 800 horses. 

Material, rough boards set upright and battened. 

Roof, shingles. 

Built, May, 1862. 

Condition, good. 

Occupied, 19th January, 1864, by 2700 drafted men and the 16th Regiment 
of New York Volunteer Cavalry, 800 strong, with 800 horses. 


This information is needed for immediate use. 

The drawings should be prepared from the working drawings of the con- 
structor, or from measurement by some competent person or draughtsman, 
mechanic, or clerk, whose services may be available, and they should be made 
in duplicate; one copy to be retained by the officer, the other to be sent by 
mail to this office. 

The drawings should be simple and inexpensive, but should give plans of 
every building occupied by the troops and under direction of the Quarter- 
master’s Department. 

Those officers who have already furnished drawings will report to this office 
the date under which they forwarded them, and will furnish the information 
called for above, and refer to the drawings already supplied, instead of send- 
ing new drawings, unless some addition or alteration in the buildings renders 
new drawings necessary. 

M. C. MEIGS, 


Quartermaster-General. 
Dismissals, 


For the Week ending January 23, 1864. 
Major Nathan A. Brown, 45th Kentucky Volunteers, to date January 23, 1864. 
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Surgeon William H. Thayer, 14th New Hampshire Volunteers, to date Janu- 
ary 8, 1864. 

First Lieutenant Charles Steck, Battery A, Pennsylvania Artillery, to date 
October 21, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Rollin D. Gray, 18th Missouri Volunteers, to date Janu- 
ary 23, 1864. 


Dismissals Confirmed. 


The orders of dismissal heretofore issued in the following cases have been 
confirmed :— 

First Lieutenant and Adjutant B. H. C. Koelman, Independent Battalion 
New York Volunteers, to date December 29, 1863. 

Captain Moses Washburne, 8d Regiment Engineer Corps d’ Afrique, to date 
January 20, 1864. 5 

Captain C. W. Rudyard, 133d New York Volunteers, to date January 2, 1864. 

First Lieutenant and Acting Adjutant V. P. Mason, 22d Indiana Volunteers, 
to date January 1, 1864. 


For the Week ending January 30, 1864. 


Major R. W. Caldwell, 1st Ohio Heavy Artillery, to date January 26, 1864. 

Captain George A. Armstrong, 7th Michigan Cavalry, to date January 27, 
1864. 

Captain Lucien H. Southard, 2d New York Cavalry, to date January 28, 1864. 

First Lieutenant Joseph Y. Vincent, Regimental Quartermaster Ist Tennessee 
Volunteers, to date January 26, 1864. 

First Lieutenant Samuel Taylor, 1st Ohio Heavy Artillery, to date January 
26, 1864. : 

First Lieutenant John Van Stan, Michigan Provost-Guard, to date January 
27, 1864. 

First Lieutenant J. A. Greeley, 17th Massachusetts Volunteers, to date Janu- 
ary 4, 1863. 

First Lieutenant John F. Trumbull, 21st Connecticut Volunteers, to date 
January 28, 1864. 

First Lieutenant George Friedlein, 4th Missouri Cavalry, to date January 
28, 1864. 

Second Lieutenant George M. Rice, Jr., 2d Massachusetts Heavy Artillery, 
to date January 26, 1864. 

Second Lieutenant James H. Berry, 14th Kansas Cavalry, to date January 
27, 1864. 

The following officers, to date January 4, 1864, for the causes mentioned, 
having been published offizially and failed to appear before the Commission :— 


Absence without leave, as officially reported on the rolls of their regiments, and 
otherwise. 

Surgeon J. R. Leal, 144th New York Volunteers. 

Captain W. A. Comi, 8th Pennsylvania Cavalry. 

Captain W. W. Mayne, 4th New Hampshire Volunteers. 

Assistant Surgeon E. W. Buck, 81st New York Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant W. H. Jones, 18th Pennsylvania Cavalry. 

First Lieutenant J. K. Treux, 1st Michigan Cavalry. 

First Lieutenant W. W. Gibson, 76th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 


Desertion. 
First Lieutenant William B. Johnson, 50th New York Volunteers. 
First Lieutenant Ramsey M. Kilgore, 18th Illinois Volunteers. 
Absence without proper authority. 


Second Lieutenant John W. Reikerd, 4th Maryland Volunteers. 
Second Lieutenant Louis Schenk, 41st New York Volunteers. 


Dismissals Revoked. 
The orders of dismissal in the following cases have been revoked :— 
Captain W. C. Goff, Assistant Quartermaster of Volunteers. 
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Assistant Surgeon W. H. Wiser, 2d New York Artillery, and he is discharged 
by resignation, as of the date of the order of dismissal. 

Assistant Surgeon James Moore, 17th Pennsylvania Cavalry, he having been 
previously discharged on tender of resignation. 

First Lieutenant William R. Harmount, 27th Connecticut Volunteers, and he 
is honorably discharged as of the date of the order of dismissal. 


Restored to Commission, 


The following officers heretofore dismissed are restored, provided the vacan- 
cies have not been filled by the Governors of their respective States :— 

Captain Robert McConnell, 150th New York Volunteers. 

Assistant Surgeon W. 8. Bell, 48d Ohio Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant J. G. Brandt, 75th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 


Dishonorably Discharged. 


Second Lieutenant George W. Sherman, 20th Connecticut Volunteers, on 
tender of resignation on account of incompetency. 


For the Week ending February 6, 1864. 


Captain William W. Eaton, 2d Iowa Cavalry, to date February 1, 1864. 

Captain Michael Ryan, 4th Missouri State Militia, to date February 1, 1864. 

Assistant Surgeon Coridon Morrow, 43d Ohio Volunteers, to date November 
2, 1863. 

First Lieutenant F. B. Diffenbacher, Quartermaster 2d Iowa Cavalry, to date 
February 1, 1864. 

Second Lieutenant Daniel Hall, 2d Iowa Cavalry, to date February 1, 1864. 

The following officers, to date January 11, 1864, for the causes mentioned, 
having been published officially and failed to appear before the commission :— 


Failing to report at Seminary Hospital, Georgetown, D.C., on ee of leave 
of absence. 


Lieutenant-Colonel James M. Stevens, 55th Ohio Volunteers. 
Absence without leave, as reported by the rolls of their regiments, and otherwise. 


Captain Peter Casey, 90th Illinois Volunteers. 

Captain G. W. Smith, 7th New Jersey Volunteers. 
First Lieutenant F. Skeete, 42d New York Volunteers. 
First Lieutenant E. 8. Foster, 1st Iowa Cavalry. 


Dismissals Revoked. 


The orders of dismissal in the following cases have been revoked :— 

Colonel Joseph Gerhardt, 45th New York Volunteers, he having been pre- 
viously honorably discharged on tender of resignation. 

Captain William D. Reitzel, 2d Pennsylvania Reserves. 

Captain W. C. Newberry, 81st New York Volunteers; and they have been 
honorably discharged as of the date of the orders of dismissal. 


Restored to Commission. 


The following officers are restored, provided the vacancies have not been 
filled by the Governors of their respective States :— 

Captain Alexander H. McHenry, 13th Pennsylvania Cavalry. 

Captain William R. Hays, 11th Illinois Cavalry. - 


Dishonorable Discharge Revoked. 


The order dishonorably discharging Captain Ralph O. Ives has been revoked, 
and he is restored, provided the vacancy has not been filled by the Governor 
of his State. 
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Exemption from Dismissal. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WasuineTon, February 8, 1864. 


The following-named officers, charged with offences and heretofore published, 
are exempt from being dismissed the service of the United States, the Military 
Commission instituted by Special Orders No. 53, current series, from the War 
Department, having reported that satisfactory defence has been made in their 
respective cases, viz. :— 

Assistant Surgeon John C. Carter, 4th Maryland Volunteers. 

Colonel T. L. Allen, 5th Wisconsin Volunteers. 

Major A. Paldi, 1st Michigan Cavalry. 

Lieutenant 8. C. Smith, 1st Maine Cavalry. 

Lieutenant T. A. Boice, 5th New York Cavalry. 

Lieutenant M. 8. Smith, 16th Maine Volunteers. 

Lieutenant R. B. Sowers, Ist Virginia Cavalry. 

Assistant Surgeon U. Gilman, 12th New Jersey Volunteers. 

Chaplain M. E. Wilson, 10th New York Artillery. 

Second Lieutenant A. U. Moore, 126th Ohio Volunteers. 

Colonel J. F. Stanton, 67th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 


Medical Department. 
ORDERED. 


Surgeon D. L. Magruder, Medical Purveyor at Louisville, Ky., has been 
ordered to repair to Washington, D.C., to testify before the Hammond Court- 
Martial, now in session in that city. 

Hospital Steward William Steinmetz, U.S.A., has been relieved from duty 
at Carlisle Barracks, Pa., and ordered to report to the Surgeon-General’s Office 
for duty. 

Surgeon M. K. Hogan, United States Volunteers, has been ordered to report 
in person without delay to Surgeon Thomas Antisell, United States Volunteers, 
President of the Army Medical Board now in session in Washington, D.C., 
for duty on said board, and to Surgeon R. O. Abbott, U. 8. A., for duty attend- 
ing sick and wounded officers in Washington. 

Surgeon Josiah Curtis, United States Volunteers, has been relieved from 
duty in the Department of the Susquehanna, and ordered to report in person 
without delay to Assistant Surgeon-General Wood at Louisville, Ky., for duty 
in the field. 

Surgeon Enoch Pearce, United States Volunteers, now in hospital at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, has been ordered to report in person without delay to Assistant 
Surgeon-General R. C. Wood, U.S. A., for assignment to hospital duty. 

Surgeon B. Cloak, United States Volunteers, has been relieved from duty at 
Camp Dennison, Cincinnati, Ohio, and ordered to report in person without 
delay to Assistant Surgeon-General R. C. Wood, at Louisville, Ky., for duty. 

Hospital Stewards John Cross, G. W. Cummings, and William H. Bricker have 
been relieved from duty in Washington, D.C., and ordered to report in person 
without delay to Surgeon Ebenezer Swift, U.S.A., Medical Director of the 
Department of the South, for duty. 

Surgeon A. K. Smith, U.S.A., has been ordered to return to Philadelphia 
and resume his duties there while not actually engaged as witness before the 
Hammond Court-Martial now in session in Washington, D.C., the judge-advo- 
cate to be the judge as to the propriety of his proceeding to Philadelphia «> 
remaining subject to call. 

Medical Inspector John Wilson, U.S. A., has been ordered to proceed to 
Detroit, Michigan, on inspection duty. 

Surgeon Henry Jones, United States Volunteers, has been relieved from duty 
in the Army of the Potomac, and ordered to report in person without delay to 
the commanding general of the Department of the Susquehanna, for assign- 
ment to duty. 
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Surgeon Frederick Hayden, United States Volunteers, has been relieved from 
duty in the Department of the South, and ordered to report in person without 
delay for duty to Lieutenant-Colonel A. C. Hamlin, Medical Inspector of the 
Department of Washington. 

Assistant Surgeon Samuel Adams, U.S. A., has been relieved from duty with 
Surgeon-General Hammond, and ordered to report in person to the Acting 
Surgeon-General, for assignment to duty. 

First Lieutenant Lewis H. Bowen, 5th Rhode Island Artillery, and Second 
Lieutenant Andrew J. Holbrook, 5th Massachusetts Volunteers, have been 
appointed Assistant Commissaries of Musters by Major-General Peck, subject 
to the approval of the President. 

Surgeon C. A. Cawgill, United States Volunteers, has been designated by the 
Medical Director of the Department of Virginia and North Carolina as Acting 
Medical Inspector of the Army and District of North Carolina. 


HONORABLY DISCHARGED. 


Surgeon Edward W. Owen, Sickles Cavalry, New York Volunteers, has been 
honorably discharged the service, to enable him to accept the appointment of 
Surgeon of the 16th New York Cavalry. 

Hospital Steward R. De Witt Birch, U.S. A., has been honorably discharged 
the service. 

Assistant Surgeon William Thorndike, 34th Massachusetts Volunteers, has 
been honorably discharged the service, at the request of the Governor of 
Massachusetts, to enable him to accept the appointment of Surgeon of the 30th 
Massachusetts Volunteers. 

RESTORED. 


Assistant Surgeon Simon C. Sanger, 6th New York Cavalry, dismissed Nov. 
20, 1863, has been restored to his former position, provided the vacancy has 
not been filled. 


REVOKED. 


So much of special orders No. 399 of the War Department, Sept. 5, 1863, as 
dismissed Assistant Surgeon James Moore, United States Volunteers, have been 
revoked, he having been previously discharged upon tender of his resignation. 


DISMISSED. 
Surgeon Wm. H. Thayer, 14th New Hampshire Volunteers. 
RESIGNED. 


Surgeon Robert C. Stiles, United States Volunteers. 
Surgeon Richard C. Stiles, U.S. A. 


Sentences of Oourts-Martial. 


Medical Cadet Joseph Welch, to be dishonorably discharged the service. 

Andrew Laypole, alias Isadore Leopold, charged with being a spy, to be 
hung. 

First Lieutenant Eugene Frossard, 5th New York Veteran Volunteers, to be 
cashiered. 

Second Lieutenant William J. C. Willison, 5th New York Veteran Volunteers, 
to be cashiered for drunkenness, conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentle- 
man, and breach of arrest. 

Second Lieutenant F. B. Wakefield, Co. M, 16th Illinois Cavalry, has been 
acquitted upon the charge of shooting at, with attempt to kill, private Joseph 
Ambell, of the same regiment. 

Corporal F. W. Lanferseick, Co. D, 106th Ohio Volunteers, to be shot to death 
at Gallatin, Tenn., for desertion. 

Captain Richard H. Crupper, Co. H, 15th Kentucky Volunteers, to be 
cashiered. 

First Lieutenant Edward Clemmens, Co. H, 15th Kentucky Volunteers, to 
be dishonorably dismissed the service. 

Second Lieutenant Frederick Smith, lst Nebraska Volunteers, to be dis- 
missed the service. 

Vox. I.—21 
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Second Lieutenant John Dinsbier, lst Regiment Missouri State Militia, to be 
dismissed the service. 

First Lieutenant Thomas Dunbar, Co. B, 155th New York Volunteers, to be 
dismissed the service. 

Captain C. E. Baldwin, Co. B, unassigned Pennsylvania Volunteers, to be 
dismissed the service. 

Private Matthew Hayden, Co. A, 5th United States Cavalry, to forfeit all 
pay and allowances now due or that may become due him, and to be confined 
at hard labor for the period of five years, wearing a ball weighing twelve 
pounds, for desertion. 

Private Walter Sheets, Co. B, 2d United States Cavalry, to forfeit all pay and 
allowances now due or that may become due him, to be indelibly branded on 
the left hip with the letter D, one and a half inches long, in presence of his 
regiment, and to be confined at hard labor, with a ball and chain attached to 
one of his legs, for the space of ten years. 

First Lieutenant C. H. Limskey, 12th New York Cavalry, to be reprimanded 
in General Orders, and to forfeit two months’ pay. 

Captain James C. White, 2d Massachusetts Artillery, to be reprimanded in 
General Orders, for absence without leave, conduct prejudicial to good order 
and military discipline, and disobedience of orders. 

Captain Hugh Harkins, Co.G, 3d Pennsylvania Reserves, to be dismissed the 
service, for conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman. 

Colonel Jacob Van Zandt, 91st New York Volunteers to be dismissed the 
service, for conduct to the prejudice of good order and military discipline, 
and disrespectful language to his superior officer. 

Captain W. 8S. Grantsyn, Co. H, 140th New York Volunteers, to be cashiered 
for making a false return of hiscompany. Upon the recommendation of Major- 
General Meade, the President has commuted the sentence to forfeiture of pay 
proper for a period of six months. 

Private Philip D. Atkins, to be shot to death with musketry, for desertion. 
General Gillmore has, upon the recommendation of the commanding officer 
of the accused, commuted the sentence to forfeiture of all pay and allowances 
now due or that may become due him, except his necessary food and clothing, 
to make good the time lost by his desertion, and to be confined at hard labor, 
under charge of a guard, at Fort Clinch, Florida, during the period for which 
his services are due the United States. 

Second Lieutenant Alfred M. Hutchinson, 1st Arkansas Cavalry, to be dis- 
missed the service. 

Captains John H. Paynter and William H. Crockett, and Second Lieutenants 
E. J. Burrors and Luther D. Potter, 6th Missouri Cavalry, to be dismissed the 
service for mutiny. 

First Lieutenant Robert Porter, Co. B, 7th Missouri Volunteers, to be dis- 
missed the service. 

Lieutenant-Colonel W. Babcock, 75th New York Volunteers, to be dismissed 
the service, for conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman. General 
Banks, upon the statements of his brigade and division commanders, has 
remitted the sentence, and has ordered him to be returned to duty. 


Personal Items, 


Major-General Meade, having recovered from serious illness, has returned 
to the command of the Army of the Potomac. 

Major-General Keyes was in Boston, on a short visit, during the early part of 
February. 

Major-General John A. McClernand arrived at St. Louis on the 3d ult., on 
his way to join his new command in General Banks’s Department. 

Major-General Gillmore has left Hilton Head, to join the expedition to Jack- 
sonville, Florida. 

Major-General John A. Logan left Huntsville, Alabama, with the 15th Army 
Corps on the 5th ult., bound southward. 

Major-General Philip H. Sheridan has been ordered to reinforce General 
Schofield at Knoxville with two divisions. 
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Major-General Rosecrans, appointed to the command of the Department of 
the Missouri, has established his head-quarters at St. Louis. 

Major-General Steele is engaged in preparing his army for a forward move- 
ment into the Red River country. 

Major-General Stoneman and staff have joined the Army of the Cumberland 
at Chattanooga. 

Major-General Schofield, who relieves General Foster, left Nashville on the 
8d of February, for Knoxville, accompanied by Adjutant-General Lorenzo 
Thomas. 

Major-General Burnside, while in Boston, was honored with a complimentary 
banquet, prepared by order of the most distinguished citizens. 

Major-General O. O. Howard received a magnificent ovation while enjoying 
a brief furlough at his home in Augusta, Maine, during the past month. 

Major-General Peck threw up his furlough when hearing of the movements 
of the rebels, and returned immediately to his command at Newbern, North 
Carolina. 

Brigadier-General John Beatty, of Ohio, has resigned his command in the 
Army of the Cumberland. 

Brigadier-General J. M. Shackleford, of Kentucky, has resigned his cavalry 
command in the Department of the Ohio. 

Brigadier-General Joshua T. Owen, commanding the Second Brigade, Second 
Division, in Major-General W. S. Hancock’s Corps,—the famous Second,—is to 
command a division in the same corps. 

Brigadier-General McNeil is relieved by Brigadier-General Thayer of the 
command of the post at Fort Smith, Arkansas. 

Brigadier-Generals Stevenson and Brayman were at Cairo, Illinois, on the 
5th of February. 

Brigadier-General Wood, from General Thomas’s army, arrived at Louisville 
on the 6th ult., to attend the Crittenden-McCook Court of Inquiry. 

Colonel Gaul, commanding the Albany (New York) barracks, has been pre- 
sented with.a handsome sword, together with belt, sash, and a pair of Colt’s 
revolvers. 

Colonel Clarence Buell, 169th New York, has resigned on account of con- 
tinued ill health. 

Captain Francis M. Cooley has been appointed captain of the 11th Infantry, 
Regulars, stationed at Alexandria, Virginia. 

Colonel John F. Miller, 29th Indiana Volunteers, is President of the Mili- 
tary Commission in the Department of the Cumberland. 

Lieutenant-Colonel A. A. Rand has been commissioned colonel of the 4th 
Massachusetts Cavalry. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Otto Harhaus is promoted to the colonelcy of the Harris 
Light Cavalry. 

First Lieutenant James S. McVey is detailed from the 3d New York Artillery, 
and joins the staff of Major-General Peck as aide-de-camp. 

Surgeon C. A. Cowgill, U. S. Volunteers, has been designated as Acting 
Medical Inspector of the District of North Carolina. 


Officers of the United States Army in the Rebel Ranks. 


Secretary Stanton furnishes the following list of regular officers in the 
U.S. A. who have left the service since 1860. The majority, by resignation or 
desertion, left the Union cause to take part in the rebellion. Of the two hun- 
dred and seventy-seven, two hundred and forty-two resigned, twenty-six were 
dismissed, and nine were dropped from the rolls. The subjoined list embraces 
the names of those known to have linked their fortunes with the rebels. 


Armstrong, Francis C., Captain; 2d Dragoons. 

Archer, James J., Captain, 9th Infantry. 

Armistead, L. A., Captain and Brevet Major, 6th Infantry. 
Adams, John, Captain, 1st Dragoons. 

Armistead, F. 8., First Lieutenant, 10th Infantry. 
Alexander, E. P., Second Lieutenant, Engineers. 
Anderson, Charles D., First Lieutenant, 4th Artillery. 
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Anderson, R. H., Second Lieutenant, 9th Infantry. 
Anderson, R. H., Captain, 2d Dragoons. 

Alexander, J. B. S., Second Lieutenant, 9th Infantry. 
Anderson, 8S. 8., Captain and Brevet Major, 2d Artillery. 
Anderson, G. B., First Lieutenant, 2d Dragoons. 

Boggs, William R., First Lieutenant, Ordnance. 

Beall, William N. R., Captain, Ist Cavalry. 

Brown, John A., Captain, 4th Artillery. 

Brewer, R. H., First Lieutenant, 1st Dragoons. 

Baker, Lawrence 8., First Lieutenant, Mounted Rifles. 
Barton, Seth M., Captain, 1st Infantry. 

Blake, E. D., Captain, 8th Infantry. 

Blair, William B., Captain, Commissary Department. 
Beckham, Robert F., Brevet Second Lieutenant, Engineers. 
Brewer, Charles, Assistant Surgeon U.S. A. 

Beall, Lloyd J., Paymaster U.S. A. 

Borland, Harold, Brevet Second Lieutenant, 5th Infantry. 
Bee, Barnard E., Captain, 10th Infantry. 

Bradfute, William R., Captain, 2d Cavalry. 

Burtwell, John R. B., Second Lieutenant, 1st Cavalry. 
Beauregard, P. G. T., Captain and Brevet Major, Engineers. 
Claiborne, Thomas J., Captain, Mounted Rifles. 
Crittenden, George B., Lieutenant-Colonel, Mounted Rifles. 
Collins, Charles K., Brevet Second Lieutenant, Topographical Engineers 
Cooke, John R., First Lieutenant, 8th Infantry. 

Corley, James L., First Lieutenant, 6th Infantry, 

Chilton, Robert H., Paymaster U.S. A. 

Cosby, George B., First Lieutenant, 2d Cavalry. 

Cabell, William L., Captain and Assistant Quartermaster. 
Cooper, Samuel M., Second Lieutenant, 1st Artillery. 
Cooper, Samuel, Colonel and Adjutant-General. 

Carr, George W., First Lieutenant, 9th Infantry. 

Cole, Robert G., First Lieutenant, 8th Infantry. 

Dunavant, John, Captain, 10th Infantry. 

Davidson, Henry B., Captain, 1st Dragoons. 

Deshler, James, First Lieutenant, 10th Infantry. 

De Lagnel, Julius A., First Lieutenant, 2d Artillery. 

De Saussure, William D., Captain, Ist Cavalry. 

Deas, George, Brevet Major and Assistant Adjutant-General. 
De Leon, David C., Surgeon U.S. A. 

Elzey, Arnold, Captain, 2d Artillery. 

Ewell, Richard S., Captain, 1st Dragoons. 

Echols, William H., Brevet Second Lieutenant, Topographical Engineers. 
Evans, Nathan G., Captain, 2d Cavalry. 

Field, Charles W., Captain, 2d Cavalry. 

Forney, John H., First Lieutenant, 10th Infantry. 
Ferguson, Samuel W., Second Lieutenant, 1st Dragoons. 
Frazer, John W., Captain, 9th Infantry. 

Fauntleroy, Thomas T., Colonel, 1st Dragoons. 

Grayson, John B., Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel, Commissary Department. 
Gilmer, Jeremy F., Captain, Engineers. 

Guild, Lafayette, Assistant Surgeon U.S. A. 

Gardner, William M., Captain, 2d Infantry. 

Garnett, Richard B., Captain, 6th Infantry. 

Gatlin, Richard C., Major, 5th Infantry. 

Gardner, Franklin, Captain, 10th Infantry. 

Gorgas, Josiah, Captain, Ordnance Department. 

Gibbes, Wade H., Brevet Second Lieutenant, 2d Cavalry. 
Garnett, Robert S8., Major, 9th Infantry. 

Gill, William G., First Lieutenant, 4th Artillery. 

Hill, James H., First Lieutenant, 10th Infantry. 

Hill, Ambrose P., First Lieutenant, Ist Artillery. 

Hill, Henry, Paymaster U.S. A. 
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Hoxton, Llewellyn G., Brevet Second Lieutenant, Ordnance Department. 

Holloway, Edmunds B., Captain, 8th Infantry. 

Huger, Benjamin, Major and Brevet Colonel, Ordnance Department. 

Haskell, Alexander M., Second Lieutenant, 1st Infantry. 

Huger, Frank, Second Lieutenant, 10th Infantry. 

Heth, Henry, Captain, 10th Infantry. 

Haden, John M., Assistant Surgeon U.S. A. 

Hallonquist, James H., Second Lieutenant, 4th Artillery. 

Hood, John B., First Lieutenant, 2d Cavalry. 

Holmes, Theophilus H., Major, 8th Infantry. 

Hill, Robert C., Second Lieutenant, 5th Infantry. 

Huse, Caleb, First Lieutenant, 1st Artillery. 

Hardee, William J., Lieutenant-Colonel, 1st Cavalry. 

Iverson, Alfred, Jr., First Lieutenant, 1st Cavalry. 

Ives, Joseph C., First Lieutenant, Topographical Engineers. 

Jackson, William H., Second Lieutenant, Mounted Rifles. 

Jones, John M., Captain, 7th Infantry. 

Johnson, Edward, Captain and Brevet Major, 6th Infantry. 

Jordan, Thomas, Captain and Assistant Quartermaster. 

Johnston, Albert S., Colonel and Brevet Brigadier-General, 2d Cavalry. 

Jackson, Andrew, Jr., Second Lieutenant, 1st Cavalry. 

Johnston, Joseph E., Quartermaster-General U.S. A. 

Jones, Samuel, Captain, 1st Artillery. 

Jones, David R., Brevet Captain and Assistant Adjutant-General. 

Jones, Thomas M., First Lieutenant, 8th Infantry. 

Jones, Walter, First Lieutenant, Ist Infantry. 

James, George S., First Lieutenant, 4th Artillery. 

Jackson, Andrew, First Lieutenant, 3d Infantry. 

Loring, William W., Colonel, Mounted Rifles. 

Lee, Fitzhugh, First Lieutenant, 2d Cavalry. 

Longstreet, James, Paymaster U.S. A. 

Lee, Stephen D., First Lieutenant, 4th Artillery. 

Lay, George W., Captain and Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel, 6th Infantry. 

Lockett, Samuel H., Brevet Second Lieutenant, Engineers. 

Lomax, Lunsford L., First Lieutenant, 1st Cavalry. 

Long, Armistead L., First Lieutenant, 2d Artillery. 

Long, John O., First Lieutenant, 2d Infantry. 

Lee, George W. C., First Lieutenant, Engineers. 

Lee, William F., Second Lieutenant, 2d Infantry. 

Little, Henry, Captain, 7th Infantry. 

Lee, Robert E., Colonel, 1st Cavalry. 

Maury, Dabney H., Captain and Assistant Adjutant-General. 

Myers, Abraham C., Captain and Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel, and Assistant 
Quartermaster. 

Mackall, William W., Brevet Major and Assistant Adjutant-General. 

Martin, James G., Brevet Major and Assistant Quartermaster. 

MeNeill, Henry C., Second Lieutenant, Mounted Rifles. 

Mercer, John T., Second Lieutenant, 1st Dragoons. 

McCown, John P., Captain, 4th Artillery. 

Meade, Richard K., Jr., Second Lieutenant, Engineers. 

Merchant, Anderson, First Lieutenant, 2d Artillery. 

McLean, Eugene E., Captain and Assistant Quartermaster. 

Marmaduke, John S., Second Lieutenant, 7th Infantry. 

Magruder, John B., Captain and Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel, 1st Artillery. 

Mullins, John, First Lieutenant, 2d Dragoons. 

Minter, Joseph F., First Lieutenant, 2d Cavalry. 

Major, James P., Second Lieutenant, 2d Cavalry. 

McIntosh, James, Captain, Ist Cavalry. 

McLaws, Lafayette, Captain, 7th Infantry. 

Maclin, Sackfield, Paymaster U.S. A. 

Moore, Samuel P., Surgeon U.S. A. 

Montgomery, Alexander B., Second Lieutenant, 4th Artillery. 

Magruder, William J., Captain, Ist Cavalry. 
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Northrop, Lucius B., Captain, 1st Dragoons. 

O’Bannon, Lawrence W., First Lieutenant, 3d Infantry. 

Pickett, George E., Captain, 9th Infantry. 

Pegram, John, First Lieutenant, 2d Dragoons. 

Pemberton, John C., Captain and Brevet Major, 4th Artillery. 
Pender, William D., First Lieutenant, 1st Dragoons. 

Ramseur, David P., Assistant Surgeon U.S. A. 

Robertson, Beverly H., Captain, 2d Dragoons. 

Rains, Gabriel J., Lieutenant-Colonel, 5th Infantry. 

Reynolds, Samuel H., First Lieutenant, 1st Infantry. 

Reynolds, Frank A., Brevet Second Lieutenant, 2d Dragoons. 
Riley, Edward B. D., Second Lieutenant, 4th Infantry. 

Ransom, Robert, Captain, lst Cavalry. 

Rich, Lucius L., First Lieutenant, 5th Infantry. 

Rhett, Thomas G., Paymaster U.S. A. 

Rice, Olin F., Second Lieutenant, 6th Infantry. 

Ruggles, Daniel, Captain and Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel, 5th Infantry. 
Reynolds, Alexander W., Captain and Assistant Quartermaster. 
Stevenson, Carter L., Captain, 5th Infantry. 

Smith, Martin L., Captain, Topographical Engineers. 

Sibley, Henry H., Major, 1st Dragoons. 

Steele, William, Captain, 2d Dragoons. 

Stuart, James E. B., Captain, 1st Cavalry. 

Smith, Larkin, Captain and Brevet Major, 8th Infantry 

Steen, Alexander E., First Lieutenant, 3d Infantry. 

Saunders, John S., Second Lieutenant, Ordnance Department. 
Steuart, George H., Captain, 1st Cavalry. 

Smith, E. Kirby, Major, 2¢ Cavalry. 

Smith, William D., Captain, 2d Dragoons. 

Slaughter, James E., First Lieutenant, Ist Artillery. 

Stith, Donald C., Captain, 5th Infantry. 

Taylor, John G., First Lieutenant, 8th Infantry. 

Tyler, Charles H., Captain, 2d Dragoons. 

Twiggs, David E., Brigadier-General and Brevet Major-General U.S. A. 
Van Dorn, Earl, Major, 2d Cavalry. 

Villepigue, John V., First Lieutenant, 2d Dragoons. 

Williams, William O., First Lieutenant, 2d Cavalry. 

Withers, John, Captain and Assistant Adjutant-General. 

Wayne, Henry C., Captain and Brevet Major, Quartermaster’s Department. 
Williams, Solomon, Second Lieutenant, 2d Dragoons. 

Walker, Henry H., First Lieutenant, 6th Infantry. 

Winder, John H., Major and Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel, 3d Artillery. 
Washington, T. A., First Lieutenant, Ist Infantry. 

Winder, Charles S., Captain, 9th Infantry. 

Williams, Thomas G., First Lieutenant, 1st Infantry. 

White, Moses J., Brevet Second Lieutenant, Ordnance Department. 
Whiting, William H. C., Captain, Engineers. 

Welcker, William T., First Lieutenant, Ordnance Department. 
Waddy, John R., First Lieutenant, 4th Artillery. 

Wilcox, Cadmus M., Captain, 7th Infantry. 

Walker, William T. H., Major and Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel, 10th Infantry. 
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Regular Navp. 


Ordered. 


Feb. 10.—Commodore H. H. Bell, detached from the West Gulf Blockading 
Squadron, and granted two months’ leave. 

Feb. 11.—Commodore H. K. Thatcher, detached from the command of the 
Colorado. 


Feb. 1.—Captain F. B. Ellison, ordered to report to the Secretary of War for 
such duty as he may assign. 


Jan. 28.—Commander J. P. Bankhead, ordered to the command of the Iosco 
(third rate). Commander J. B. Creighton, detached from command of the 
Mahaska, and ordered to return North. 

Feb. 6.—Commander A. J. Drake, ordered to the command of the Iosco. 
Commander J. P. Bankhead, detached from command of the Iosco, and to com- 
mand the Otsego. 

Feb. 8.—Commander J. H. Spotts, ordered to report to Rear-Admiral 
Gregory. 

Feb. 10.—Commander E. R. Colhoun, ordered to command the Saugus (third 
rate). 


Jan, 26.—Lieutenant-Commander W. K. Mayo, detached from the command 
of the Kanawha. 

Jan, 28.—Lieutenant-Commander E. E. Potter, ordered to the De Soto. 

Feb. 4.—Lieutenant-Commander Samuel Magaw, detached from the com- 
mand of the Commodore Read, and ordered to the command of the Mahaska. 

Feb. 5.—Lieutenant-Commander James Stillwell, ordered to report to Rear- 
Admiral Gregory. Lieutenant-Commander J. E. Dehaven, detached from 
command of Sebago, and one month’s leave. Lieutenant-Commander J. E. 
Mitchell, ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. 
,, eb. 9.—Lieutenant-Commander T. 8. Eastman, detached from the South 
Atlantic Blockading Squadron, and ordered to the Potomac Flotilla.” 

Feb. 10.—Lieutenant-Commander W. K. Mayo, ordered to report to Rear- 
Admiral Gregory. Lieutenant-Commander R. W. Scott, ordered to the com- 
mand of the Maumee. 


Jan. 25.—Lieutenant Allen V. Reed, ordered to the Tuscarora. Lieutenant 
Joshua Bishop, detached from the Tuscarora, and waiting orders. 

Jan. 26.—Lieutenant W. H. Barton, detached from the Jamestown, and 
ordered to return home by earliest conveyance. 

Jan. 28.—Lieutenant Charles L. Franklin, ordered to the Iosco. 

Feb. 10.—Lieutenant 8. D. Greene, detached from special duty at New York, 
and ordered to the Iroquois. Lieutenant H. E. Mullan, detached from the 
Naval Academy, and ordered to the Mendota. 

Feb. 11.—Lieutenant B. F. Day, detached from the Colorado. Lieutenant 
H. W. Miller, detached from the Colorado. 


Jan, 25.—Ensign Charles F. Blake, ordered to his final examination. 

Jan, 27.—Ensign Frederick Pearson, ordered to the Jamestown. 

Feb, 5.—Ensign Charles F. Blake, ordered to the Brooklyn. 

Feb. 10.—Acting Ensign W. K. Wheeler, ordered to the Iroquois. Ensign 
W. W. Maclay, ordered to the Ticonderoga. Ensign A. 8. Crowninshield, 
ordered to the Ticonderoga. Ensign A. H. McCormick, ordered to the Iro- 
quois. 


Feb. 4.—Midshipman E. T. Woodward, detached from the Cyane, and ordered 
home. , 
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Feb. 8.—Midshipman H. R. Bigelow, granted four months’ leave, with per- 
mission to visit Europe. 


Jan. 19.—Assistant Surgeon J. H. Tinkham, detached from the Ohio, and 
ordered to the Alleghany. 

Jan. 20.—Passed Assistant Surgeon H. C. Nelson, detached from the Naval 
Hospital, New York, and ordered to the Pawnee. Assistant Surgeon N. H. 
Adams, ordered to the Cimarron (third rate). Surgeon Stewart Kennedy, de- 
tached from the Ticonderoga, and ordered to the Wachusett. Surgeon A. 
Schriver, detached from the Wachusett, and ordered to duty as Recorder of 
the Naval Medical Board in session at Philadelphia. 

Jan. 21.—Surgeon Wm. E. Taylor, detached from the Iroquois, and ordered 
to the Tuscarora, to relieve Surgeon R. C. Dean. 

Jan, 23.—Assistant Surgeon B. H. Kidder, detached from the Marblehead, 
and ordered North. Assistant Surgeon J. McD. Rice, detached from the Eutaw, 
and ordered to the Richmond, to relieve Assistant Surgeon J. D. Murphy, 
ordered North. Assistant Surgeon C. H. Perry, detached from the Kennebec, 
and ordered North. Assistant Surgeon C. H. Page, ordered to the Eutaw. 

Jan. 26.—Assistant Surgeon C. J. 8S. Wells, detached from the Niagara, and 
waiting orders. Assistant Surgeon E. Kershner, detached from the New Iron- 
sides, and ordered to the Passaic. Assistant Surgeon Henry C. Eckstein, de- 
tached from the Passaic, and ordered to the New Ironsides. Assistant Surgeon 
S. W. Abbot, ordered to the Niagara. 

Jan. 28.—Surgeon W. M. King, ordered to the Wachusett, vice Surgeon 
Kennedy. 

Feb. 5.—Surgeon John Rudenstein, ordered to the Roanoke. Assistant Sur- 
geon C. J. S. Wells, ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. Assistant Surgeon 
N. L. Bates, detached from Mississippi Squadron, and ordered to the Naval 
Laboratory. Surgeon Robert Woodworth, detached from the Roanoke, and 
ordered as a member of the Retiring Board, at Marine Barracks, New York, 
vice Surgeon George Maulsby, ordered to the Brooklyn. Assistant Surgeon 
N. H. Adams, ordered to the Canonicus. 

Feb. 9.—Assistant Surgeon H. M. Welles, detached from the Ohio, and 
ordered to the Chelsea Hospital, vice Passed Assistant Surgeon Job Corbin, 
ordered to the Onondaga. 

Feb. 11.—Assistant Surgeon A. Hudson, ordered to the Naval Asylum, Phila- 
delphia. Assistant Surgeon A. W. H. Hawkins, detached from the Colorado. 
Assistant Surgeon M. Chalmers, detached from the Colorado. 


Jan. 25.—Paymaster George Plunkett, ordered to the New Ironsides, to re- 
lieve Paymaster A. W. Russell. 

Feb, 6.—Assistant Paymaster A. 8. Kenney, detached from the South Caro- 
lina, and ordered to return North and settle his accounts. 

Feb. 11.—Paymaster W. H. H. Williams, detached from the Colorado, and 
ordered to settle accounts. 


Feb. 11.—Chief Engineer R. M. Bartleman, detached from the Colorado. 
Feb. 1.—First Assistant Engineer 8. F. Savage, detached from the Tacony. 


Jan. 26.—Second Assistant Engineer M. Cuthbert, detached (sick) from the 


Pequot. 

Jan. 27.—Second Assistant Engineer Francis Cronin, ordered to the Chick- 
opee. ; 

x: 28.—Second Assistant Engineer William Musgrave, ordered to special 
duty at New York. 

Feb. 6.—Second Assistant Engineer H. C. McIlvaine, detached from the 
Augusta, and ordered to the Ticonderoga. Second Assistant Engineer George 
W. Rogers, detached from the Augusta, and ordered to the Ticonderoga. 
Second Assistant Engineer Albert Murray, ordered to the Chenango. 

Feb. 8.—Second Assistant Engineer George W. Sensner, detached from the 
Minnesota, and one month’s leave. Second Assistant Engineer 8. W. Cragg, 
ordered to the Shamrock. 
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Feb. 10.—Second Assistant Engineer F. Cronin, detached from the Chickopee, 
and ordered to the Pontiac. 

Feb. 11.—Second Assistant Engineer J. H. Morrison, detached from the 
Colorado. Second Assistant Engineer T. J. McDaniels, detached from the 
Roanoke, and ordered to the Maumee. 


Jan. 25.—Third Assistant Engineer George W. Geddes, detached (sick) from 
the Pequot. 

Jan. 26.—Third Assistant Engineer A. G. Bonsall, ordered to the Chickopee. 

Feb. 9.—Third Assistant Engineer D. M. Egbert, detached from the Ascutney, 
and ordered to the Chickopee. 

Feb. 10.—Third Assistant Engineer William Pollard, ordered to the Chicko- 
pee. Third Assistant Engineer Philip H. White, ordered to the Shamrock. 


Jan. 25.—Carpenter C. Jordan, detached from the North Carolina, and 
ordered to the Ohio. Boatswain Z. Whitmarsh, detached from the Saratoga, 
and ordered to the Princeton. Boatswain P. J. Miller, ordered to the Saratoga. 

Feb. 4.—Gunner George Fouse, detached from the Nereus, and ordered to 
the Saranac, to relieve Gunner Jos. Swift. 

Feb. 11.—Carpenter O. H. Gerry, detached from the Marion, and ordered to 
the Saratoga. Gunner R. H. Cross, detached from the Colorado. Sailmaker 
W.N. Maull, detached from the Colorado. Boatswain A. M. Pomeroy, detached 
from the Colorado. Carpenter John A. Dixon, detached from the Colorado. 


Resignations Accepted. 


Jan. 19.—Midshipman S. J. Cowen. 

Jan. 21.—Midshipman Thos. 8. Woodruff. 
Feb. 5.—Midshipman James C. Hutchinson. 
Feb. 6.—Midshivman Augustus Clason. 


Dismissed. 
Jan. 26.—Midshipman W. H. Cole. 


Dolunteer Navp. 


Feb. 5.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Amos P. Foster, detached from the 
command of the Daylight, and ordered to the command of the Shockokon. 
Acting Volunteer Lieutenant A. N. Gould, ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. 

Feb. 9.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant W. D. Roath, detached from the com- 
mand of the Bohio. 

Feb. 11.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant W. C. Rogers, ordered to command 
the Iuka. 


Jan. 21.—Acting Master George Ferris, ordered to the Cornubia. Acting 
Master Henry Lelar, detached from the Rendezvous, New York, and ordered to 
the North Carolina. 

Jan. 22.—Acting Master William Hedger, ordered to the Mattabesett. 

Jan. 23.—Acting Master Geo. W. Caswell, ordered to the U. S. Steamer St. 
Lawrence. Acting Master E. Lewis, ordered to the U.S. Steamer Canonicus. 
Acting Master John J. Rogers, detached from the Neptune, and ordered to 
command the Buckthorn. 

Jan. 25.—Acting Master E. E. Pendleton, ordered to the Pocahontas. 

Jan. 27.—Acting Master Elijah Ross, detached from the Oneida, and ordered 
North. Acting Master C. P. Washburne, detached (sick) from the Kansas. 
Acting Master W. H. Winslow, detached from the Gem of the Seas, and 
ordered to an iron-clad. Acting Master Henry Churchill, detached from the 
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Admiral, and wait orders. Acting Master P. J. Hargous, ordered to the Ad- 
miral. Acting Master E. 8. Goodwin, detached from the St. Lawrence, and 
ordered to the Kansas. 

Jan, 28.—Acting Masters E. M. Keith and C. E. Hawkins, detached from the 
Vanderbilt. i 

Jan. 29.—Acting Master Henry Eaton, detached from the Lancaster, and 
ordered to return to the United States. 

Feb. 1.—Acting Master William Hedger, detached from the Mattabesett, and 
ordered to the Saco. Acting Master F. T. King, detached from the Pensacola, 
and ordered home. 

‘eb, 2.—Acting Master John F. Dearborn, detached from the J. P. Jackson, 
and ordered home. 

Feb. 3.—Acting Master H. J. Rogers, detached from the Potomac Flotilla, 
and ordered to Bureau of Navigation. 

‘eb. 4. Acting Master N. Kirby, detached from the South Atlantic Blockad- 
ing Squadron. Acting Master W. Lee Hays, ordered to the Onondaga. 

Feb. 5.—Acting Master J. E. Stannard, detached from the Commodore 
Perry. Acting Master J. J. Rogers, detached from command of the Buck- 
thorn, and ordered to Mississippi Squadron. Acting Master W. Godfrey, 
ordered to command the Buckthorn. 

Feb. 8.—Acting Master Henry Churchill, ordered to command the Circassian. 

Feb. 9.—Acting Master Charles B. Dahlgren, ordered to the Onondaga. 
Acting Master Phineas Leach, ordered to the Ohio. Acting Master A. S. 
Megathlin, detached from the Flambeau. Acting Master R. G. Lelar, ordered 
to the North Carolina. 

Feb. 10.—Acting Master Charles F. Langley, ordered to the Tecumseh. 

Feb. 11.—Acting Master W. O Lundt, ordered to the Nereus. Acting Master 
Thomas Hanrahan, detached from the Colorado. Acting Master Newell Gra- 
ham, ordered to the Iuka. 


Promoted for Good Service, Sc. 


Jan. 21.—Acting Master Samuel B. Washburn, to Acting Volunteer Lieu- 
tenant, 

Jan. 22.—Acting Ensign F. R. Webb, commanding U.S. Steamer Fah Kee, 
promoted to Acting Master. 

Feb. 3.—Acting Master C. W. Wilson, of the U.S. Steamer Metacomet, to 
Acting Volunteer Lieutenant. 

Feb. 4,—Acting Master Charles J. Gibbs, of the U.S. Steamer Richmond, to 
Acting Volunteer Lieutenant. 

Feb. 5.—Acting Master W. R. Browne, commanding U. S. Steamer Restless, 
to Acting Volunteer Lieutenant. 

Feb. 8.—Acting Master W. F. Redding, of the U.S. Steamer Glaucus, to 
Acting Master. 


Appointed Acting Ensigns, and ordered to the School-Ship Savannah. 


Jan. 19.—Israel E. Lovett. 

Jan. 20.—Lawrence Webber and William G. Jones. 

Jan. 23.—C. T. Dickman, W. M. Armstrong, S. C. Norton, Jr., H. W. Brackett. 
Jan. 26.—John Small. 

Feb. 1.—John J. Moule. 

Feb. 5.—J. N. Crocker. 


Appointed Acting Ensigns. 


Jan. 20.—B. O. Law, U.S. Steamer Canandaigua, and Frank Millett, U.S. 
Steamer Marblehead. 

Jan, 21.—J. B. F. Smith, U. 8. Steamer Seneca. 

Jan, 27.—Andrew A. Ward, and ordered to the U.S. Steamer Vandalia. 

Jan. 28.—P. J. Markoe, South Atlantic Blockading Squadron. J. E. Harvey, 
U. S. Steamer Daffodil. F. A. O’Conner, U.S. Steamer Minnesota. A. J. 
Brower, U.S.Steamer Tritonia. Benj. F. Morris, U.S. Steamer Massachu- 
setts. 

Feb, 2.—P. P. Hawk, Charles Welles, Roger Farrell, and Isaac A. Abbot, 
and ordered to the West Gulf Blockading Squadron. 
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Feb. 5.—Thomas Tierney, U. S. Steamer Wanderer. Otis A. Thompson, 
East Gulf Squadron. James H. Barry, U.S. Steamer Pursuit. W. Carter, 
U.S. Steamer Canandaigua. 


Jan, 21.—Acting Ensign R. Sommers, detached fromthe North Carolina, 
and ordered to the Tacony. Acting Ensign J. D. Hademan, detached from the 
Tacony, and ordered to the Conemaugh. 

Jan, 22.—Acting Ensign J. G. Green, ordered to the Wyalusing. 

Jan. 23.—Acting Ensign C. S. Barney, detached from the command of the 
Buckthorn, and ordered to the Neptune. Acting Ensign F. L. Harris, ordered 
to the Canonicus. 

Jan. 25.—Acting Ensign John Butler, detached from the North Carolina, and 
ordered to the Merrimac. 

Jan. 27.—Acting Ensign H. W. Wells, ordered to the Gem of the Seas. 
Acting Ensign Hans J. Ipsen, detached (sick) from the Grand Gulf. Acting 
Ensign S. G. Sluyter, detached from the command of the Tulip, and ordered 
to the North Atlantic Squadron. 

Jan. 28.—Acting Ensigns L. Wight and 8. Bilden, detached from the Van- 
derbilt. 

Jan, 29.—Acting Ensign W. H. McLean, detached from the Commodore 
Perry, and ordered to the Calypso. Acting Ensign E. 8. Keyser, detached 
from the Vanderbilt, and ordered to the Iosco. Acting Ensign I. J. McKinley, 
detached from the Montauk, and ordered home. 

Feb, 8.—Acting Ensign Charles J. Goodwin, detached from the Commodore 
Barney. 

Feb. 9.—Acting Ensigns F. Millett and G. A. Harriman, detached from the 
Marblehead, and ordered to the Cornubia. Acting Ensign John Parry, de- 
tached from the Ohio, and ordered to the Cherokee. Acting Ensigns Theodore 
F. De Luce and A. T. Parsons, ordered to the Cherokee. 

Feb. 11.—Acting Ensigns Henry Arey and B. B. Knowlton, detached from 
the Colorado, and ordered to the Nereus. Acting Ensign F. P. Bibbs, de- 
tached from the Colorado, and ordered to the Cornubia. 


Appointed Acting Master’s Mates. 


Jan. 21.—Charles Grieve, ordered to the U.S. Steamer O. M. Pettit. Ed- 
ward T. Masier, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Stettin. 

Jan, 22.—Randall M. Cornell, ordered to the U.S. Steamer Mercedita. 

Jan. 23.—Charles F. Gordon, ordered to the U.S. Steamer J. L. Davis. 

Jan, 25.—James M. Clark, W. D. Gregory, G. H. Moore, Wm. J. Lewis, and 
Daniel Parsons, and ordered to the West Gulf Blockading Squadron. Robert 
Spavin, Jr., ordered to the U.S. Steamer Aries. H. Walters, ordered to the 
Potomac Flotilla. 

Jan. 28.—G. N. Armstrong, ordered to the U.S. Steamer Iosco. 

Jan, 29.—James James, ordered to the North Atlantic Blockading Squadron. 

Feb, 1.—B. G. Studley, ordered to the U.S. Steamer Young Rover. 

Feb. 5.—John Evans, ordered to the Potomac Flotilla. 

Feb. 11.—Edward A. Sibell, ordered to the U.S. Steamer Ticonderoga. 


Appointed Acting Master’s Mates, and ordered to the School-Ship Savannah. 


Jan. 20.—John P. Fisher, John H. Williams, and Wm. H. Orney. 

Jan. 21.—Frederick H. Dyer. 

Jan. 22.—A. M. Rivers and John W. Duncan. 

Jan. 23.—Henry J. Winde, John Bremore, Louis H. Brown, Lemuel P. Cook, 
F. R. Iaschke, Rufus H. Hopkins, and Richard F. Hartford. 

Jan. 25.—Israel E. Lovett. 

Jan, 26.—B. F. Robinson, H. D. Packard, and H. A. Mayo. 

Jan. 27.—George Steen, John Wolstenholme, and Frederick Hesslewood. 

Jan, 28.—Thomas H. Wheeler. 

Jan. 30.—M. J. Burnes. 

Feb, 3.—Charles F. Purrington. 

Feb. 5.—George Mackay, Charles F. Hull, and John W. Thode. 

Feb. 8.—W. W. Gregg. 
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Jan. 19.—Acting Master’s Mate C. A. Trundy, detached from the command 
of the Narcissus. 

Jan. 22.—Acting Master’s Mate G. H. French, detached (sick) from the 
Conemaugh. 

Jan, 28.—Acting Master’s Mates W.S. Johns, C. Danenhower, and J. W. San- 
derson, detached from the Vanderbilt. Acting Master’s Mate Henry Wyman, 
ordered to the Iosco. 

Jan. 29.—Acting Master’s Mate Wm. Thompson, detached from the Delaware, 
and ordered to the Calypso. Acting Master’s Mate Theodore A. Comstock, 
ordered to the Iosco. 

Feb. 1.—Acting Master’s Mate Charles H. Chase, ordered to the Saratoga. 

Feb. 2.—Acting Master’s Mate David Axe, detached from the James 8S. Cham- 
bers, and ordered North. 

Feb. 4.—Acting Master’s Mate James H. Williams, ordered to the Wateree. 
Acting Master’s Mate Henry Walters, detached from the Potomac Flotilla, and 
ordered to Mississippi Squadron. Acting Master’s Mate George H. Disley, de- 
tached from the Eugenie, and ordered home. 

Feb. 5.—Acting Master’s Mate Charles O’Neill, detached from the Delaware, 
and ordered to the Valley City. Acting Master’s Mate John Maddock, detached 
from the Hunchback, and ordered to the Valley City. 

Feb. 9.—Acting Master’s Mate William Ross, ordered to the Cornubia. 

Feb. 10.—Acting Master’s Mate John Leeds, detached from the Katahdin, 
and ordered home. 

Feb. 11.—Acting Master’s Mate William Farley, detached from the Marble- 
head, and ordered to the Iosco. Acting Master’s Mate Leon Bryant, detached 
from the Colorado, and ordered to the Iuka. Acting Master’s Mate W. G. 
Perry, detached from the Colorado, and ordered to the Nereus. Acting Mas- 
ter’s Mate C. H. Littlefield, detached from the Colorado, and ordered to the 
Nereus. Acting Master’s Mate A. O. Child, detached from the Colorado, and 
ordered to the Nereus. Acting Master’s Mate J. L. Vennard, detached from 
the Colorado, and ordered to the Cornubia. 


Appointed Acting Assistant Surgeons. 


Jan. 23.—A. D. Tubbs, and ordered to the U.S. Steamer North Carolina ; 
K. H. Bancroft, and ordered to the U. 8. Steamer Ohio. 

Jan. 27.—Albert R. Rice, and ordered to the U.S. Steamer Ohio. 

Jan. 28.—J. R. Layton, and ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. 

Feb. 2.—Henry L. Gibbs and P. H. Pursell, and ordered to the U.S. Steamer 
Princeton; J. F. Alleyn, and ordered to the U. S. Steamer Ohio. 

Feb. 9.—E. T. T. Marsh, and ordered to the North Carolina. 

Feb. 10.—H. C. Van Gieson, and ordered to the Montgomery; John G. Dear- 
born, and ordered to the Cornubia. 

Feb. 11.—George 8. Eddy, and ordered to the Ohio, 


Jan. 21.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Daniel C. Burleigh, ordered to the North 
Carolina. Acting Assistant Surgeon Henry Shaw, detached from the Pawnee, 
and ordered to the U.S. Steamer Ethan Allen. Acting Assistant Surgeon Jas, 
E. Barbour, detached from the Iron Age. 

Jan. 23.—Acting Assistant Surgeon George W. Hatch, detached from the 
Neptune, and ordered to the Kennebec. Acting Assistant Surgeon S. B. Ken- 
ney, detached from the Galena, and ordered to the Marblehead. Acting As- 
sistant Surgeon George P. Wright, ordered to the Galena. 

Jan. 28.—Acting Assistant Surgeons L. H. Willard and J. W. Hamilton, de- 
tached from the Vanderbilt. 

Feb. 4.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Henry L. Gibbs, detached from the 
Princeton, and ordered to the Chippewa. Acting Assistant Surgeon A. R. Rice, 
detached from the Ohio, and ordered to the Calypso. Acting Assistant Surgeon 
L. H. Kendall ordered to the Commodore Hull. Acting Assistant Surgeon G. 
W. Gale, ordered to the Mattabesett. Acting ‘Assistant Surgeon S. B. Kenney, 
detached from the Marblehead, and ordered to the South Atlantic Blockading 
Squadron. Acting Assistant Surgeon J. J. Sowerby, detached from the Glau- 
cus, and ordered to the Merrimac. Acting Assistant Surgeon D. C. Burleigh, 
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detached from the North Carolina, and ordered to the Augusta. Acting Assist- 
ant Surgeon G. H. Marvin, ordered to the Glaucus. 

Feb. 5.—Acting Assistant Surgeon T. 8. Keith, detached from the Peterhoff, 
and ordered to the Cimarron. Acting Assistant Surgeon J. F. A. Adams, 
detached from the Ohio, and ordered to the Nereus. Acting Assistant Surgeon 
P. H. Pursell, detached from the Princeton, and ordered to the Southfield. 

Feb. 9.—Acting Assistant Surgeon E, T. J. Marsh, detached from the North 
Carolina, and ordered to the Cherokee. Acting Assistant Surgeon M. H. Kol- 
lock, detached from the Brandywine, and ordered to the Pequot. Acting As- 
sistant Surgeon L. R. Boyce, detached from the Underwriter, and ordered to 
the Peterhoff. 

Feb. 11.—Acting Assistant Surgeon George C. Webber, detached from the 
Kensington, and ordered to the Commodore Barney. Acting Assistant Sur- 
geon James Kinnier, detached from the Commodore Barney, and ordered to 
the Brandywine. 


Appointed Acting Assistant Paumasters. 


Jan. 20.—A. P. Eastlake, Robert W. Allen, and Danforth P. Wright. 
Jan. 21.—Horace L. Hopkins. 
Jan. 22.—Charles Cowley, George W. Allen, and John C. Osterloh. 
Jan. 30.—J. Q. Barton. 
Feb. 2.—George Work. 
Feb. 3.—R. F. Goodman and W. C. Robins. 
Feb. 4.—A. G. Lathrop. 
‘eb. 5.—Henry K. App. 
Feb. 6.—Charles Louks. 
Feb. 8.—Phineas 8. Towle and John C. Sawyer. 


Jan. 28.—Acting Assistant Paymaster L. L. Scovell, ordered to the Matta- 
besett. 

Jan, 27.—Acting Assistant Paymaster J. T. Wildman, ordered to the Mer- 
rimac. 

Jan. 28.—Acting Assistant Paymaster W. O. Jube, ordered to the Kanawha. 
Acting Assistant Paymaster E. 8. Clark, ordered to the Aroostook. Acting 
Assistant Paymaster R. W. Allen, ordered to the Albatross. Acting Assistant 
Paymaster W. L. Darling, detached from the Arizona, and ordered home. Act- 
ing Assistant Paymaster George R. Martin, detached from the Albatross, and 
ordered home. Acting Assistant Paymaster W. L. Pynchon, detached from the 
Aroostook, and ordered home. Acting Assistant Paymaster L. L. Penneman, 
detached from the Kanawha, and ordered home. 

Jan. 30.—Acting Assistant Paymaster D. P. Wright, ordered to the Pursuit, 
to relieve Acting Assistant Paymaster D. P. Shuler. 

Feb. 2.—Acting Assistant Paymaster C. H. Hill, ordered to the Tosco. 

Feb. 4.—Acting Assistant Paymaster L. L. Scovell, detached from the Matta- 
besett, and ordered to the Iosco. Acting Assistant Paymaster Henry C. Meade, 
ordered to the Mattabesett. 

Feb. 5.—Acting Assistant Paymaster A. McVay, ordered to the Kingfisher, 
to relieve Acting Assistant Paymaster N.W. Blakeman. Acting Assistant Pay- 
master Samuel T. Browne, ordered to the Onondaga. 

Feb. 6.—Acting Assistant Paymaster S. N. Tanner, ordered to the South 
Carolina, to relieve Assistant Paymaster A.S. Kenney. Acting Assistant Pay- 
master H. S. Hopkins, ordered to the Marigold, to relieve Acting Assistant 
Paymaster C. A. Cable. Acting Assistant Paymaster A. Esenwein, ordered to 
the Stars and Stripes, to relieve Acting Assistant Paymaster J.J. Pratt. Act- 
ing Assistant Paymaster G. B. Tripp, ordered to the Arizona, to relieve Acting 
Assistant Paymaster W. L. Darling. Acting Assistant Paymaster W. N. Wat- 
mough, ordered to the Nereus. Acting Assistant Paymaster R. P. Lisle, 
ordered to the Canonicus. 

Feb. 10.—Acting Assistant Paymaster W. M. Whittemore, ordered to the 
Cherokee. 


Appointed Acting First Assistant Engineers. 


Feb. 3.—S. R. Brummage,:and ordered to the Cornubia. 
Feb, 8.—Rodney Nichols, and ordered to the Otsego. 
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Feb. 10.—Cornelius Carr, and ordered to the Calypso. 


Jan. 26.—Acting First Assistant Engineer L. H. Floury, detached from the 
Cornubia, and ordered to the Cherokee. 

Jan. 29.—Acting First Assistant Engineer D. C. Chester, detached (sick) 
from the Sangamon. 

Feb. 1.—Acting First Assistant Engineer John L. Peake, detached (sick) 
from the Memphis. 

Feb. 10.—Acting First Assistant Engineer John F. Pick, detached (sick) from 
the Monticello. 

Feb. 11.—Acting First Assistant Engineer Charles L. Carty, detached from 
the Maratanza, and ordered to the Patuxet. Acting First Assistant Engineer 
J. W. Farrell, detached from the Wyandotte, and ordered to the Tallapoosa. 


Appointed Acting Second Assistant Engineers. 


Jan. 19.—Andrew McTurk, and ordered to the U.S. Steamer Cactus. 

Jan. 21.—Benjamin James, ordered to the U.S. Steamer Grand Gulf. 

Jan. 22.—John M. Barrow, ordered to the U.S. Steamer Britannia; George 
R. Dunkley, ordered to the U. 8. Steamer Wyandotte. 

Jan. 23.—Henry T. Wilcox, ordered to the U.S. Steamer Proteus. 

Jan. 28.—Hugh Rafferty, ordered to the U.S. Steamer Kansas. 

Feb. 1.—John P. Farrer, ordered to the U.S. Steamer Canonicus; Robert 
O. Dennett, ordered to the U.S. Steamer Ceres; James W. Milstead, ordered 
to the U.S. Steamer King Philip; J. M. Middleton, ordered to the Pacific 
Squadron. 

Feb, 3.—A. M. Sawtell, ordered to the U. 8S. Steamer Augusta. 

Feb. 9.—William H. Tate, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Winona; Thomas 
Dobbs, ordered to the U.S. Steamer Howquah; Henry 8. Walcott, ordered to 
the U.S. Steamer Cherokee; William Otley, ordered to the U.S. Steamer 
Otsego; E. D. Merritt, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Cornubia. 

‘eb. 11.—John McEwen, ordered to the U.S. Steamer Montgomery. 


Jan. 19.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Robert Pallett, detached from 
the King Philip, and ordered to the Saco. 

Jan. 20.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Joseph Codling, ordered to the 
Heliotrope. 

Jan. 25.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer John Carven, ordered to the 
Malvern. 

Jan. 27.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer F. A. Hutchinson, ordered to 
the Canonicus. 

Jan. 28.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer W. F. Warburton, ordered to 
the Pocahontas. 

Feb. 2.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer J. C. Mockabee, detached from 
the J. P. Jackson, and ordered home. 

Feb. 4.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer W. W. Tunis, detached from the 
Peterhoff, and ordered to the Banshee. 

Feb, 6.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Rodney Nichols, detached from 
the Chenango, and ordered to the Otsego. 


Appointed Acting Third Assistant Engineers. 


Jan. 19.—John W. Harnett, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Cactus; Wm. G. 
Brown, ordered to the U. 8. Steamer King Philip; Joseph V. Horn, ordered to 
the U.S. Steamer Tritonia. 

Jan. 20.—Henry H. Oliver, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Cactus; Levi Lord, 
ordered to the U. S. Steamer Grand Gulf. 

Jan. 23.—James McNabb, ordered to the U.S. Steamer Iosco. 

Jan. 25.—Sanford Currin, ordered to the U.S. Steamer Katahdin; Wm. 
Tredway, ordered to the U.S. Steamer Baltimore. 

Jan, 26.—Henry Ritter, ordered to the U. 8S. Steamer Minnesota; Thos. A. 
Cunningham, ordered to the U. 8S. Steamer Merrimac. 

Jan. 27.—Henry P. Stults, ordered to the U.S. Steamer Magnolia; William 
Collier, ordered to the U.S. Steamer Ossipee. r 

Jan, 28.—H. C. Jewett, ordered to the U.S. Steamer Pink. 
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Jan. 29.—Jacob Hencke, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Fort Henry. 
Jan. 30.—Chas. A. Dorset and C. M.S. Gerry, ordered to the U.S. Steamer Iosco. 
Feb, 2.—Benjamin F. Sanborn, ordered to the West Gulf Squadron. 

Feb. 5.—William B. Allen, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Nereus. 

Feb. 6.—Albert Beyse, ordered to the U.S. Steamer Otsego. 

Feb. 9.—Patrick Maloney, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Circassian; John 
Gilmore, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Cherokee; Samuel H. Linn, ordered to 
the U. 8S. Steamer Shamrock; Geo. K. Offerman, ordered to the U. S. Steamer 
Otsego; F. E. Thoring, ordered to the U.S. Steamer Otsego; A. J. Sanborn, 
ordered to the U.S. Steamer Cherokee; O.T. Hill, ordered to the U.S. Steamer 
Cornubia; F. W. Rocoe, ordered to the U.S. Steamer Harvest Moon. 

Feb. 10.—Geo. W. Keller, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Rhode Island. 

Feb. 11.—D. R. McElroy, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Mendota; George W. 
Grier, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Somerset. 


Jan. 19.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer William J. Moffit, detached from 
the Niphon, and ordered to the Saco. 


Jan. 27.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Horace F. Brown, ordered to the 
Shamrock. 

Feb. 1.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer William H. Tate, detached from 
the Henry Brinker, and ordered to the Winona. 

Feb. 2.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer A. J. Homan, detached from the 
Augusta, and ordered to the Sweet Brier. 

Feb. 5.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer John P. Cloyd, detached from the 
Circassian, and ordered to the Saco. 


Feb. 9.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer F. H. Thurber, detached from the 
Circassian, and ordered to the Cherokee. 


Appointments and Orders—Acting Gunners, &e. 


Jan, 22.—John McCaffrey, appointed Acting Gunner of the U. S. Steamer 
Mattabesett. 

Jan. 25.—A. Fisk, appointed Acting Gunner, and ordered to the West Gulf 
Blockading Squadron; A. 8. Soaper, appointed Acting Gunner, and ordered 
to the U. 8. Steamer Florida. 

Jan. 28.—Theo. M. Benton, appointed Acting Gunner, and ordered to the 
U. S. Steamer Iosco. 

Feb. 4.—Acting Gunner John McCaffrey, detached from the Mattabesett, and 
ordered to the Nereus. 


Feb. 9.—Wm. H. Pearce, appointed Acting Gunner, and ordered to the Proteus. 


Resignations Accepted. 
Jan. 23.—Acting Ensign Stephen Bolles. 
Jan, 25.—Acting Gunner James Nash. 
Jan. 30.—Acting Assistant Paymaster A. A. Pancoast, and Acting Third 
Assistant Engineer Samuel A. Dean. 
Feb. 1.—Acting Assistant Paymaster D. Leach, Jr. 
Feb. 2.—Acting Assistant Surgeons R. O. Mason and §. N. Fisk. 


Feb. 8.—Acting Ensign 8S. 8S. Beck, and Acting Assistant Surgeon W. A. 
Watson. 


Feb. 4.—Acting Assistant Surgeon C. F. P. Hildreth. 
Feb. 6.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant H. M. Gregory. 
Feb. 8.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer R. H. Shultis; Acting Assistant 
Paymaster R. G. Bunce; Acting Masters Charles Folsom and Thomas King. 
‘eb. 9.—Acting Ensign S. J. Butler. 


‘eb. 10.—Acting Assistant Surgeon D. F. Lincoln; Acting Master’s Mate 
W. P. Henry. 


Jan. 28.—Acting Master’s Mate Guy Morrison. 
Jan. 30.—Acting Master’s Mate E. J. Hensley. 


Appointments Revoked. 


Jan. 26.—Acting Master W. H. Bullis; Acting Ensign William Wardrop. 
Jan. 28.—Acting First Assistant Engineer Edward Eldredge. 
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| Jan. 30.—Acting Master Thomas W. Johnson, from the 25th February, 1862. 
Feb. 1.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Robert de Cordy. 
Feb. 2.—Acting Master’s Mate W. F. Buel. 
Feb. 4.—Acting Master T. Andrews. 
Feb. 6.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer William G. Smoot. 
Feb. 10.—Acting Third Engineer Jas. Curran; Acting Ensign Jno. W. Lewis. 
Feb. 11.—Acting Master’s Mate Joseph T. Morse. 4 


Dismissed. 
Feb. 3.—Acting Gunner J. A. Cummins. 


Jan, 26.—Acting Master’s Mate George K. Knowlton. F 


Mississippi Squadron. ; 

Appointed Acting Masters. 1 

Jan. 25.—William Ferguson. i 

| Jan, 27.—John Powell. 
Jan, 29.—Patrick Donelly. 


Appointed Acting Ensigns. 
Jan. 26.—Howard Hale and Ed. C. Huggins. 


Jan, 28.—James A. Kilby; John Conden, and Mahlon G. Bailey, 
Jan. 80.—M. L. Wheeler and William Sill. 


Appointed Acting Master’s Mates. 


Jan. 19.—Charles F. Beall. 

Jan. 20.—Daniel Maloney; Horace B. Sprague; Henry Studebaker; Joseph 
Graham. 

Jan. 26.—Thomas Crawford and Charles White. 

Jan. 80.—Stephen A. Park. 

Feb. 1.—Jos. 8. Reddish and De Witt C. Morse. 


aie ies ae 


Sea 


Appointed Acting First Assistant Engineers. 
| Jan. 26.—William Paul, Jr. 
Jan. 30.—Walker Y. Sedam. 


Appointed Acting Second Assistant Engineers. 


Jan. 20.—John Austin. 

Jan, 21.—Thomas Neely. 

Jan. 25.—J. M. Hymen and J. B. Atwood. 
Jan. 29.—A. H. Tyler. 


Appointed Acting Third Assistant Engineers. 
Jan. 25.—William Single; J. T. Slack. 
H Appointed Acting Gunners. 
{ Jan. 26.—William E. Keys. 
Jan. 28.—John D. Purdy. 
Appointed Acting Carpenters. 


Jan. 27.—Charles Poplar. 
Feb. 1.—William C. Stiver. 


DAME ae a op a eS i IS 





Resignations Accepted. 


Jan. 20.—Acting First Assistant Engineer G. W. Crawford. 
Jan. 25.—Acting Ensign Henry Hawkins. 
Jan. 30.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer D. L. Winton. 


Appointments Revoked. 


Jan, 25.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer W. E. Quinn. 
Jan. 26.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer L. Cook. 
Feb. 8.—Acting Master J. J. Stapleton. 
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